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A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editors of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of _ this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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DEAR READER, 


This is the first time that the editors of 
New Outlook have decided to break down the 
traditional wall of formality and to appeal 
directly to our readers. We do this because 
we believe that most of those who read New 
Outlook do so not because they want academic 
information about the Middle East, but be- 
cause they are personally interested in the 
future peace and well-being of this embattled 
region. We are doing so because our present fi- 
nancial situation allows us no other recourse. 


To put it frankly -- we have been suddenly 
faced with a serious financial crisis. If we 
do not receive aid immediately there is ev- 
ery possibility that this will be the last is- 
sue of New Outlook to appear. We know that 
any independent journal can have only a li- 
mited effect on the course of complicated 
political events. We believe, however, that 
most of our readers will agree with us that 
the closing of New Outlook will be a serious, 
perhaps irreparable loss to the cause of 
peace and understanding in the Middle East. 


New Outlook is an independent, non-parti. 
san journal devoted to the cause of peace 
between Israel and the Arab world, and of 
Israel’s eventual integration into the Middle 
East. The journal is supported by no public 
or party funds but by the voluntary contri- 
butions of public-spirited individuals who 
Share its aims and points of view, 


It is tragically ironic that this crisis 
Should strike us now, when tensions in the 
region have reached a new high point, and 
when cooler heads and voices are so urgently 
































needed. Indeed, from many sides there have 
been demands that we expand our activities. 
There is an urgent need for similar publica- 
tions in French, Arabic and Hebrew. Within 
Israel itself the editors have begun meetings 
of "New Outlook Forums" which have met in 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem and have drawn indi- 
viduals divided in their points of view but 
united in their interest in finding some 
common solution. We believe that New Outlook 
fills a need which we dare not leave unfilled, 
and we therefore believe that our appeal will 
be answered generously. 


What you can do to help: 








1. If you can afford a donation of any 
size, please make one as soon as possible. 


Z. If you are one of the many readers to 
whom we have been happy to send complimentary 
subscriptions, and have the means of paying 
for your subscription, please do so. If you 
like, send us the name of some friend or 
associate and we shall send him your compli- 
mentary copy. 


3. You can suggest to your society chap- 
ter or branch that they take a group sub- 
scription for all the members. 


4. You can place a public-service or ap- 
propriate commercial advertisement for your 
firm or institution and thus reach a broad 
public of internationally-minded people, 
While helping us carry on our work, 


Sincerely yours, 


THE EDITORS 
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SNOWBALLING TO WAR 


iow recent developments on the Syr- 

ian-Israeli border and _ Egypt's 
persistent interference with free passage 
through the Suez Canal show how 
policies of force can transform an un- 
stable status quo of cold war into a 
chain reaction of armed conflict, whose 
start we can know, but never can know 
where it is liable to culminate. Incidents 
of only local importance, which have 
been quite common in the demilitarized 
area on the Israeli-Syrian border, now 
led to concentration of Egyptian forces 
on Israel’s southern border. Faced, as she 
was, with the sudden concentration of 
the Egyptian army, to the accompani- 
ment of war-like speeches by the heads 
of the U.A.R., Israel had reason to 
believe that she was about to be 
attacked, and prepared in turn. In the 
course of a few days the citizens of 
both countries stood facing the possibil- 
ity of war. 

Each side was convinced that the 
other was preparing for armed aggres- 
sion and felt it necessary to take steps 
against the eventuality of surprise 
attack. Now that the tension has relaxed 
somewhat, for how long we cannot tell, 


there is evidence that Egypt had no 
real intention of attacking Israel im- 
mediately, and that the U.A.R. mobiliz- 
ation was motivated by misleading re- 
ports of aggressive intentions on Is- 
rael’s part. But for the first time since 
the Sinai Campaign the Egyptian army 
took up strategic positions in the Sinai 
Peninsula and the Gaza Strip. It may 
be worthwhile to examine the chain of 
events which led almost to the verge 
of war. 

Following the Sinai Campaign and 
the Israeli army’s withdrawal from the 
Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip, 
a certain modus vivend? came into 
effect concerning the passage of Israeli 
goods through the Suez Canal and the 
freedom of passage through the Straits 
of Tiran, while relative quiet prevail- 
ed on the borders between Israel and 
Egypt and Syria. 

The U.N. Emergency Forces were 
given the task of preventing armed 
clashes on the Egyptian-Israeli border 
or interference with shipping to Eilat. 
Though Egypt did not recognize Israel's 
to free passage through the 
Suez Canal, she did not interfere, for 


right 
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a while, with the movement of Israeli 
goods in ships not flying the Israeli 
flag. Though Israel continued to claim 
her formal rights, she also satisfied her- 
self, for a time, with the movement of 
goods without this official sanction. 
The detention of the ‘Inge Toft,” which 
had been sent to the Canal in a public 
attempt to win formal recognition, 
brought this flimsy status quo to an 
end. Lengthy months of political effort 
on the part of Israel to win what was 
generally conceeded to be her just 
rights only resulted, however, in politic- 
al disappointment. The “Inge Toft” 
was compelled to allow her cargo to 
be confiscated by the U.A.R. authorities 
and to return to Haifa. Once again it 
was proven that there was no practical 
value to the moral support given by 
many countries to Israel’s right of 
passage through the Suez Canal, espec- 
ially since those countries which did 
speak out clearly did not include any 
of the Great Powers determining inter- 
national policies. On the other hand, 
at the very time that the U.A.R. was 
publicly demonstrating her refusal to 
allow Israeli shipping through the 
Canal, though perhaps without any con- 
nection with these actions, the World 
Bank granted its loan for improvements 
in the Canal. In addition, there has 
been an intensified flow of American 
investments to Egypt and growing com- 
petition between the U.S. and the other 
Western countries and the Soviet Union 
in economic aid to Egypt. 

This does not necessarily mean a 
change-over to an anti-Israeli and pro- 
Egyptian policy, but rather reflects the 
world-wide economic competition be- 


tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union for influence over Afro-Asia. 
But coming on the eve of the Summit 
Conference, this policy naturally left 
the impression that Israel’s vital in- 
terests were in serious danger. It was 
in this atmosphere of apprehension and 
political disappointment that the border 
incidents in the demilitarized area in 
the south-eastern corner of the Sea of 
Galilee broke out once more. 


he formal status of the demilitarized 
areas was fixed in the Israeli- 
Syrian Armistice Agreement, signed in 
1949. Armistice agreements generally 
serve as a short transition to formal 
peace treaties. This is what the signees 
had in mind when they put their 
names to the Armistice Agreements and 
for this reason the details of the agree- 
ments were not made very specific. 
What developed was a status quo based 
on customary procedure rather than on 
a precise and detailed treaty. 

The United Nations’ machinery has 
almost consistently failed to act effect- 
ively at the right time and place. Work- 
ing as it does according to policies 
dictated by the dominant powers in 
the U.N., its effectiveness has been a 
function of the relations of the Great 
Powers and of their struggle for in- 
fluence in the region. Thus all factors 
contributed towards creating a ‘‘status 
quo” which was dynamic rather than 
static, both sides being interested in 
interpreting the agreements in their 
own favor and sometimes resorting to 
force to give effect to their definitions. 

According to the Armistice Agreement, 
the Syrians undertook to withdraw from 
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the areas occupied by them within Is- 
rael to the international boundary. 
These areas were declared demilitarized 
and Israel undertook not to maintain 
any military forces within them or to 
carry out any activities of military 
nature or importance. The maintenance 
of law and order was to be carried out 
by the Israeli police. The Syrians were 
not granted any right to maintain arm- 
ed forces in the area, not even in those 
parts still inhabited and cultivated by 
Arabs. The citizens of both national- 
ities were guaranteed the right to cultiv- 
ate their land without hindrance. Under 
“normal” conditions this system has 
worked, more or less, and the debate 
over the ownership over some hectares 
of land hasn’t caused too much 
trouble, no one bothering to investigate 
the identity of the villagers or the 
military nature of buildings in the 
villages. 

The picture becomes entirely differ- 
ent, however, during periods of tension 
between Israel and the U.A.R. At such 
times the dispute over the ownership 
of the same few hectares is liable to 
lead to armed conflicts with all their 
consequences. 

During the eleven years that have 
elapsed since the Armistice Agreement 
was signed, both sides have complained 
many times of violations, usually in 
connection with the development activ- 
ities carried out on the Israeli side or 
land disputes between neighboring Jew- 
ish and Arab villages. The degree of 
stability was often determined by the 
domestic situation in Syria and the 
general state of relationships between 
Israel and the Arab countries and by 


the attitudes of the Great Powers. 
Domestic troubles in Syria were usually 
accompanied by border tension and war 
propaganda against Israel. On the 
other hand, the degree of military 
and political tension between Israel 
and her neighbors helped determine the 
character and scope of Israeli reactions. 
Large-scale Israeli retaliation in reply 
to losses of Jewish lives in the Sea of 
Galilee area preceded the Sinai Cam- 
paign. The relative quiet prevailing on 
the southern border after the Campaign 
led to a cessation of incidents in the 
north. It was the political tension over 
free passage through the Suez Canal 
and the disappointment over the chang- 
ed U.S. policies towards the U.A.R. 
which helped determine the Israeli 
action in the village of Tawafik, a 
reaction whose size was out of all pro- 
portion to the Syrian provocation. 


N° government can allow its citizens 

to be murdered or their property 
destroyed with impunity and, in the 
absence of other forms of real redress, 
retaliation becomes a natural reaction 
and even right. We must, however, 
distinguish between different forms of 
military retaliation. In the powder- 
barrel military tension now prevalent in 
the area, the form of retaliation is of 
critical importance. In such conditions 
the form of retaliation often determines 
its content. World public opinion, 
which is not moved too much by 
the murder of individual citizens, even 
when this is carried out under the 
initiative and direction of the army, 
will see aggression in retaliatory opera- 
tions openly carried out by regular 
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armed forces. The form of retaliation, 
of course, determines the nature of the 
arms employed and the dimensions of 
the operation undertaken. 

To take extreme cases, the retaliatory 
activities carried out by a village which 
has suffered losses and no longer can 
refrain from replying in kind are quite 
different in implication and _ effect 
from the large-scale operations carried 
out by regular armed forces. Thus, 
though we cannot deny ourselves the 
right of self-defense, we must weigh 
the form of retaliation very carefully. 
If we really look forward to more 
amicable relations and to peace, we 
must strive to limit the use of armed 
force to a minimum; in any case, to 
keep the reaction in proper proportion. 

It is clear, of course, that, in the 
long run, the basic factor deciding the 
form of retaliation is the possibility of 
striking at the enemy at his most 
vulnerable point and at the least cost 
to the striking force. It is therefore 
clear that the initial use of armed 
force, in any manner, must inevitably 
lead to the dispute becoming more 
extensive in character and ultimately 
threatening to become total war. The 
lessons of the past have shown that 
the unceasing fedayeen activities by the 
Egyptians played an important role in 
preparing the ground for the Sinai 
Campaign. The prevention of a second 
edition of the Sinai Campaign there- 
fore means immediately ending the use 
of armed force in any form and mov- 
ing the center of gravity of the disputes 
between the two countries to inter- 
national political channels. 

The chain of developments follow- 


ing the retaliatory action against the 
village of Tawafik again proved the 
snowballing effect of the use of force: 
retaliation, mobilization, tension, pre- 
paredness for war... Only one step 
from the start of the snowball to war. 


— last few weeks have again em- 

phasized the need for a period of 
relaxation of tension and for the adop- 
tion of steps liable to lead to agree- 
ment and peace in the future. It must 
be made clear that peace in this area 
is not the affair of the peoples in- 
habiting this part of the world alone. 
In the present era even a small dispute 
can be the beginning of the world war 
which the peoples of the world are 
trying so hard to avoid. 

Given the present state of competi- 
tion and conflict within the Arab 
camp itself, we cannot conceive of any 
side being willing to accept responsibil- 
ity for direct negotiations with Israel. 
But it is also clear that neither the Arab 
countries nor Israel can force the solu- 
tion it desires upon the other side. 
Agreement will be found when this 
area ceases to be a field of competition 
between the Great Powers and when 
all the powers, without exception, re- 
fuse to support and, instead, actively 
oppose any changes in the regional 
Status quo. 

During the ten years that have 
elapsed since the Tripartite Declara- 
tion guaranteeing the maintenance of 
the present borders of Israel and her 
neighbors was published, a number of 
changes have occurred. The influence 
of two of the parties to the Declara- 
tion (France and Great Britain) has 
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decreased and a fourth power (the 
Soviet Union) has begun to come to 
the fore as a factor of importance in 
the region. The evasion of the fact of 
the Soviet Union’s presence and active 
role in this region, so close to her own 
borders, will not contribute to stabilize 
the peace of the region or the world. 
On the contrary, it leads the Soviet 
Union to use various means to win 
influence and especially to destroy the 
influence of the Western Powers, in 
order to prevent the region being used 
as a base against the Soviet Union it- 
self. The recognition of existing facts 
can only serve the cause of peace and 
stability. Agreement between the four 
Great Powers could change the whole 
situation in the region and create the 
conditions for peace in the future. 
The time has come, in connection 
with the Summit Conference, to sug- 
gest that the Tripartite Declaration be 
replaced by one including the Four 
Powers. Such a declaration, securing 
the peoples of the region against the 
dangers of sudden attack by any of the 
other countries of the region or of some 
outside force, and guaranteeing the 


maintenance of the status quo, would 
make it possible to decrease the costs 
of armaments and to use the meager 
economic resources for economic and 
social development, and would pre- 
pare the ground for eventual negotia- 
tions between peoples which sooner ot 
later must come to an understanding. 
Peace cannot be divided. No one 
can strive for disarmament throughout 
the world and at the same time con- 
tinue to supply arms to one of the 
disputing sides in the Middle East. If 
the maintenance of the boundaries 
formed after World War II between 
the countries of Eastern and West- 
ern Europe is held to be a condi- 
tion for peace, and if those advocating 
revisions are held to be warmongers, 
then the same must hold true for the 
Middle East. By making the use of 
force impossible, a re-stated Four Power 
Declaration might make it worthwhile 
for both Israel and the Arab countries 
to agree at least to make the present 
“temporary” arrangements more _per- 
manent and explicit, and thus lead to 
the period of stability which is needed. 
HAIM DARIN-DRABKIN 


ARAB LEAGUE FIASCO 


The session of the Arab League Council at 
which the delegation of the United Arab Re- 
public tried to convince the Jordanian delegates 
to endorse the plans providing some form of 
national “status” or “entity” for Palestinian 
refugees and the establishment of a ‘‘Palestin- 
ian Army,” lasted three weeks. 

King Hussein’s representatives were forced 
into a serious discussion of the possibility of 
putting into effect ideas whose realization 
would amount to the dismemberment of the 


Hashemite Kingdom, President Nasser’s de- 
legation kindly invited the Jordanian Foreign 
Minister to cooperate in political action that 
would assure the gradual suicide of the state 
whose existence and international status he 
was supposed to defend. 

Whatever new relationship may have de- 
veloped between Amman and Cairo after the 
Iraqi schism, it is quite clear that Colonel 
Nasser has not changed his views in the least 
as to the nature of the Jordan Kingdom, al- 
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though he has most probably revised his ap- 
preciation of the personality and qualifications 
of the Kingdom’s young sovereign. The ap- 
parent change of attitude of the Government 
of the United Arab Republic towards Jordan 
during the past year is a direct consequence 
of the sharp deterioration in the relationship 
between General Kassem and Colonel Nasser. 


The leader of the Iraqi republic, having 
rejected as imperialistic and annexionist the 
Nasserite conception of uniting the Arab 
world, by the same token rejected his plans 
to incorporate Jordan into the United Arab 
Republic. The successor of the Hashemite 
rulers of Baghdad despises and hates the last 
scion of the Hashemites — the sovereign 
ruler of Amman. Nevertheless, he does not 
view with favor action aimed at establishing 
Jordan as an eventual third province of the 
U.AR. 


Prime Minister Kassem’s project of setting 
up a Palestinian Republic, is directed against 
King Hussein and President Nasser alike. 
According to General Kassem’s openly stated 
views, Egypt participated, together with Jordan 
and Israel, in the dismemberment of Arab 
Palestine. Since a robber cannot, by any means 
or under any circumstances, be recognized as 
the saviour of the robbed, it is obvious, from 
Kassem’s point of view, that Nasser’s plans 
concerning the national future of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs. only very thinly disguise his 
aim of changing the citizens of the Kingdom 
of Jordan into citizens of the United Arab 
Republic. 

Therefore, although both the Nasserite and 
Kassemite projects of solving the Arab Pales- 
tine problem superficially resemble each other, 
they are in fact contradictory and irreconcil- 
able. There are various reasons why the Iraqi 
Government did not attend the previous ses- 
sion of the Council of the Arab League in 
Casablanca and the recent one in Cairo. But 
it is clear that Baghdad considers its foremost 
foe to be not Israel but the U.A.R. Iraqi 
newspapers quoted, with approval, the article 
in the Beirut newspaper, Al Nida, comment- 
ing on the speeches made by President Nas- 
ser during his last visit to Syria, which said 
that “Nasser, who for some time now has been 





giving various interpretations of Arab unity, 
stating that this meant unity or union or 
solidarity, has, in his speech in Qamishly, 
ignored all these interpretations and called for 
general Arab unity, unlimited and without 
exceptions. This call for unity was intended 
to be used as a screen behind which he could 
campaign for allies against Iraq. Nasser has 
stated frankly that ‘we will achieve complete 
Arab Unity.’ What action does he want to 
cover up by making such statements?” 


Colonel Nasser did not, as we now know, 
take any specific anti-Iraqi action after his 
speeches in Syria, and there is no evidence 
that he intended to do anything in this 
respect, But it is inescapably clear that Bagh- 
dad ruling circles are convinced that President 
Nasser’s enmity towards the Republic of Iraq 
is to be taken very seriously. No wonder that, 
consequently, the Cairo project of establishing 
a “Palestinian Army” is, in the view of the 
Government of Iraq, only some kind of a plan 
aimed at fostering further penetration of 
U.A.R. influence into a neighboring Arab 
country. The persistent Iraqi boycott of the 
session of the Arab league Council, as well as 
the boycott conducted by Tunisia, is, of course, 
not a result of fear of face to face meetings 
with President Nasser’s delegation; neither is 
it connected simply with the personal aversion 
of Kassem and Bourguiba towards Nasser. It 
is just a frank expression and demonstration 
of the conviction that the Arab League is no 
more than the tool of the Cairo Government 
or, as a Baghdad newspaper put it, “it has 
become another of the departments of Pre 
sident Nasser’s Government.” 


The Jordanian Government has, perhaps, 
less than any other Arab Government, in- 
cluding the Government of Irag, any reason 
for liking or accepting U.A.R. hegemony in 
the Arab League. It nevertheless agreed to 
participate in a session of the Arab League 
Council on whose agenda appeared a program 
openly endangering the sovereign status and 
territorial integrity of the Hashemite King- 
dom. King Hussein and his advisers apparently 
considered it more advisable to take part in 
the sterile discussion of the Council than to 
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abstain and thus leave the floor free for 
Abdul Nasser’s delegation. 

It seems that an additional reason why 
Jordan participated in the session of the Coun- 
cil was the Lebanese project of diverting the 
Hasbani river within Lebanon and the Banias 
river within Syria. It is doubtful if the Beirut 
Government was sorry when, in the face of 
Jordanian opposition, the project was dropped. 
On hearing the views of the Jordanian re- 
presentative that the Hasbani project would 
reduce the flow of the Jordan river inside 
Jordan, the Arab League Council had to 
content itself with a “general statement of 
principle’ devoid of any practical value. It 
is indeed hardly possible to attach any real 
significance to a declaration which says that 
the Jordan waters should be exploited for the 
benefit of the Arab countries and the Arab 
Palestinians, and that the Arab countries 
should coordinate such exploitation through 
a body to be established under the auspices 
of the Arab League. This declaration is the 
more futile because it does not take into ac- 
count the geographical fact that the Jordan 
waters flow partly through Israeli territory, 
and therefore the waters can be exploited for 
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the benefit of Arab countries only in direct 
or indirect coordination with the Israeli plans 
to use these waters for the benefit of Israeli 
agriculture. 

Undoubtedly not only the Jordanian Gov- 
ernment but all the Arab leaders and es- 
pecially the President of the U.A.R. fully 
realize this fact. But motivated as they are 
mainly by their negative anti-Israelism, they 
are unable to agree on any specific positive 
measures that would ensure the exploitation 
of the Jordan waters for the benefit of the 
populations of all the countries concerned. 
The same sterile anti-Israelism gave birth to 
the resolution of the Arab League Council 
whereby the Arab countries were to proclaim 
the waters of the Gulf of Aqaba as Arab 
territorial waters. It is difficult to see how 
the Arab countries hope to give effect to 
this proclamation, in view of the stated po- 
sition cf Israel and international opinion on 
this subject. Furthermore, it is absolutely 
impossible to see any connection between this 
provocative resolution and the official line of 
concern for the fate and future of the re 
fugees and Palestinian Arabs in general, 

DOV EPPEL 


THE PROMISE OF THE ASWAN DAM 


“Do you remember Aladdin’s magic lamp 
which only had to be rubbed for all Alad- 
din’s wishes to come true at once?” 

It was with these words that one of the 
Cairo newspapers opened its article on the 
agreement between the U.A.R. and the Soviet 
Union for the construction of the second stage 
of the Aswan High Dam. Abdul Nasser is 
the legendary magician, Aladdin, and the read- 
ers on the banks of the Nile are told how 
Egypt had had to find ways of solving the 
problem of Aswan, so vital for her future; 
how the World Bank had refused its help 
and the Western countries had refused their 
help, and it seemed as if all hope had been 
lost... and then suddenly the magic lamp had 
been found... in the Soviet Union, 

Hussein Haikl, the editor of the semi- 
official al-Ahram, does attempt to show that 





the Russian aid will not bind the U.AR. 
to the Soviet Union. Haikl’s readers will 
probably not be able to help reflecting, how- 
ever, that in return for the Russian loan for 
the construction of the dam the U.A.R. will 
have to pay in cotton for many years. This 
means that while in the past Egypt was able 
to use her cotton to buy the foreign com- 
modities she needed, she will no longer be 
able to do with her cotton what she desires 
and will have to sell it all to the Soviet 
Union. 

The Egyptians are willing to pay this price 
because they assume that the completion of 
the Aswan Dam will open tremendous econ- 
omic potentialities for the U.A.R. and will 
make possible the exploitation of large areas 
until now uncultivated. The final completion 
of the dam will make it possible for the 
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Egyptians to increase the area of intensive 
agriculture by from six to eight million acres 
in addition to the twenty-six million acres 
cultivated at present. Large areas now fit 
only for one crop a year will be able to 
yield two, According to experts, these changes 
will increase Egypt’s agricultural production 
by thirty to forty percent. 

This in itself will be a great economic 
achievement. But in another seven years, when 
the construction of the High Dam is complet- 
ed, it may become clear to Egypt’s inhabitants 
that they are still far from solving their 
problems. According to all signs, Egypt's po- 
pulation will grow faster than the dam. “By 
the time that the dam is completed,” Doreen 
Warriner writes, “the total population of 
Egypt will have increased by between five 
and six million...” According to Charles Is- 
sawi, the Arab economist, half of Egypt's 
population is “surplus” manpower. And he 
therefore concludes that the construction of 
the dam will not solve Egypt’s problem of 
surplus population. He even goes further and 
says that it is doubtful whether the benefits 
the dam will bring Egypt will make it pos- 
sible to give the population added in the 
meantime even the amount of food which 
the population of Egypt receives today. But 
in any case it is clear that the hope of rais- 








ing the standard of living by means of the 
dam is an illusion. 

The dam’s first contribution, therefore, will 
be only in helping to maintain the present 
standard of living despite the growth of 
population. The pressure on the land will 
continue’ until Egyptian industry expands 
enough to absorb and to furnish a livelihood 
for millions of workers. 

The President of the U.A.R. must know 
these facts very well, and because of this, 
in addition to the help received from the 
Soviet Union for the construction of the dam, 
he is now trying to get Western help for 
the development of Egyptian industry, 

In fulfilling this aim, too, the High Dam 
will help. In Mrs. Warriner’s words: “The 
dam can none the less provide the way out 
of the demographic impasse, in that it will 
greatly increase Egypt's industrial capacity, and 
could raise the rural standard of living through 
increased employment in industry.” 

This is Egypt’s hope and real task. If the 
rulers of Egypt show the courage and the 
strength to devote themselves single-mindedly 
to this task, the rewards will be worth all 
the present sacrifices. If they allow themselves 
to be led astray to chimerical adventures, the 
High Dam may remain another barren Pharoan 
monument to empty ambitions. 
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HANS KOHN 


THE MIDDLE EAST’S TURBULENT YEAR 


M any Middle Eastern experts tend 
to consider the Middle East as a 
separate phenomenon. They do not 
take sufficiently into account that the 
events in the Middle East are only 
part of a world-wide picture — not 
in the superficial sense as it is some- 
times understood that they form part 
of the global struggle between demo- 
cracy and communism, but in the sense 
that they are part of a general move- 
ment in all “underdeveloped” lands 
which aims at equality of status and 
at a greater share in determining his- 
tory. The events in Iraq and Egypt 
must be considered as part of a move- 
ment which is transforming, with an 
unexpected rapidity, the political and 
social life in Cuba and in the Congo, 
in Indonesia and Uganda. 

The year 1959 was rich in develop- 
ments in all the three underdeveloped 
continents. The sudden success of the 
national revolutionary movement in 
Cuba in overthrowing the dictator- 
ship of Fulgencio Batista on January 
1959 took the world by surprise. Since 
then, the nationalist government in 


Cuba under the dictatorship of Fidel 
Castro has carried through a number 
of anti-imperialist and social measures 
in a revolutionary sweep which has 
demanded incomparably more victims 
than the similiar movements in Egypt 
or Iraq. The Cuban situation can be 
well compared to that which prevailed 
in Mexico after the revolutions of 1910 
and 1917, a situation which provoked 
United States intervention under 
Woodrow Wilson and for many years 
created bitter tension between the two 
countries, until President Hoover paved 
the way for the now prevailing good 
neighbor policy. 

The Cuban revolution may have a 
precedent in Mexico. The declaration 
of the Belgian Government on Janu- 
ary 13, 1959, to prepare the Congo 
for independence, had no precedent 
in Belgian colonial policy, which only 
a short while ago confidently refused 
to consider any political liberty for the 
Congolese. Now it is quite clear that 
the Congo will achieve its indepen- 
dence much earlier than the propo- 
nents of the declaration of January 
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13 expected. Perhaps only slightly less 
unexpected was President De Gaulle’s 
acquiescence, in his speech, on De- 
cember 12, 1959 in Saint-Louis in the 
Senegal, in the transformation of the 
French Community, which is hardly 
more than one year old, into an as- 
sociation of sovereign and independent 
nations linked to France “only by 
their own free will.” As a result, in 
addition to other African states, the 
new federal state of Mali, probably 
Madagascar, and possibly other former 
members of the French Community 
will be admitted to the United Nations 
in 1960. It was under the impact of 
Africa’s rapid transformation that the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, at its congress held in 
Brussels on December 11, 1959, grant- 
ed a newly-formed African Regional 
Labor Organization virtually complete 
autonomy. 

The Middle East in its present shape 
partakes of Africa as well as of West- 
ern Asia. The influence of Islam reach- 
es from Mauretania, at present still in 
the French Community, and Nigeria to 
Malaya and Indonesia. The Middle 
East is historically and geographically 
the center of Islam. But only during 
the last ten years has the Middle East 
become a factor in African life. Al- 
geria is today an African and a Middle 
Eastern problem, and Cairo is by far 
the largest and culturally the most 
advanced city in Africa. The feeling 
of Arab solidarity in North Africa is 
of rather recent origin. The tremen- 
dous distances, the relatively few con- 
tacts, the difference of conditions in 
the various countries have hindered the 





growth of such a feeling. When the 
Arab League was formed in 1945 
North Africa took no part in it. 

It came as a surprise when the Sul- 
tan of Morocco, who is not only the 
secular but also the spiritual head of 
the Moroccan people, on April 10, 
1947, on the occasion of his first visit 
to Tangiers, then an international city, 
praised the Arab League for enforc- 
ing bonds between all Arabs, “which 
has permitted their kings and their 
leaders in the East and in the West 
to unify their will and march towards 
a moral progress.” Two days later, in 
an interview with foreign journalists, 
he declared that “it goes without say- 
ing that Morocco, being a country 
attached by solid bonds to the Arab 
countries of the East, desires to streng- 
then those bonds even more resolutely, 
especially since the Arab League has 
now become an important factor in 
world affairs.” In the Pact of Tan- 
giers of April 9, 1951, the various 
factions of Moroccan nationalism in 
the French and Spanish zones of their 
country united in a National Front 
and proclaimed that cooperation with 
the Arab League was “a national duty 
before and after realization of inde- 
pendence.” In continuation of this 
Moroccan policy, the Arab League held 
its autumn 1959 meeting in Casa- 
blanca, a meeting from which Iraq 
and Tunisia were absent. 


>‘ these two absences, that of Iraq 
was more significant. At the time 
of the Iraqi revolution in July 1958, 
many expected that the two military 
leaders of Egypt and Iraq, Gamal Ab- 
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del Nasser and Abdul Karim Kassem, 
both equally devoted to the unity and 
social advancement of the Arab nation, 
would come to an understanding. The 
opposite happened. This development 
led Nasser in the name of “Arab so- 
lidarity” to a reconciliation with King 
Saud and King Hussein and to more 
cordial relations with Lebanon. The 
rivalry between Egypt and Iraq, which 
continued and increased during 1959, 
has three aspects, It continues the tra- 
ditional struggle between the Nile 
Valley and Mesopotamia for the con- 
tro! of the Middle East; it is a personal 
struggle between two strong and de- 
dicated men who both regard themselves 
as called upon to guide the Arab nation 
to a political and moral revival; and it 
threatened at to become an 
ideological struggle between a non- 
committed Arab nationalism and what 
might be called an Arab 
communism. 


times 


national 


The year 1959 was a year of unrest 
for Iraq. The regime of Nuri collaps- 
ed in 1958 so quickly that there was 
no time for the various groups which 
had overthrown it to work together 
and to develop some kind of program. 
They represented heterogenous forces 
which agreed only in their hatred of 
the Nuri regime. Against the strong 
trends in Iraq which supported close 
cooperation with the United Arab 
Republic, had first 
to rely on the support of the com- 
munists. Suppressed under the Nuri 
regime, the communists had gained 
the reputation of martyrs and_ thus 
exercised a growing influence among 
students and labor. With the help of 


Premier Kassem 


front organizations they could mobilize 
the masses for resolutions and de- 
monstrations following the communist 
line. The high tide of communist in- 
fluence in Iraq coincided with the 
liquidation of the disastrous Mosul 
Affair. This complex, 
motives and course, non-transparent 
fighting, which was conducted on both 
sides with great savagery, left deep 
wounds and suspicions in its wake. The 
communists defied police and army in 
making arrests and stopping nationalist 
newspapers, doing it in Kassem’s name, 
but without his sanction. The Premier 
forced the communists to release the 
prisoners and to acknowledge having 
committed errors. He tried to steer a 
middle path and regained much of his 
popularity with the non-communists. 
But the execution on September 20, 
1959 of seventeen leading Iraqi army 
officers lost Kassem some of his re- 
gained popularity. By the end of 1959 
Premier Kassem and the Iragi commun- 
ists followed a policy of watchful co- 
existence. 


and in its 


Aften eighteen months of 
trouble and tension Kassem seems still 
to be firmly in control and the com- 
munists, though they had a free run, 
appear to be frustrated in the attempt 
to create a Soviet satellite. 

In foreign affairs the Iraqi govern- 
ment  proceeeded cautiously. The 
Foreign Ministry was able to resist 
communist infiltration. | Technicians 
from both the free West and the com- 
munist East are widely used. But be- 
cause until recently all technicians were 
Western, the present balance appears 
as a move towards the East. In its re- 
lationship with the foreign oil com- 
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panies the government was careful, too. 
Though it is pressing for a bigger 
share of profits, it emphasizes and re- 
alizes the need for cooperation with 
the oil companies. 

As in other undeveloped countries, 
the Iraqi Government is full of good 
intentions of executing thorough 
social and economic reforms, and some 
of its members work devotedly for it. 
But the substructure for such reforms 
does not yet exist and there is a lack 
of capable civil servants to carry them 
through. The Arab policy of the pre- 
sent regime has not yet crystalized. 
Like all Arabs, Kassem supported the 
Algerian struggle for independence and 
from time to time outbid Nasser in 
opposition to Israel. He supported, 
though only with hesitation, the old 
plan of the unity of the Fertile Cres- 
cent, the unity of the formerly Turkish 
lands from the Persian Gulf to the 
Red Sea. But his main concern was 
with Iraqi domestic policy and its un- 
settled state. It should, however, not 
be forgotten that the Arabs, whatever 
divides them internally, bitterly resent 
any outside attempt to divide them. 
That was the mistake of the Baghdad 
Pact and of the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
Both belong now to the past, not only 
as far as the Arabs are concerned but 
also as far as the United States is 
concerned. 


AS against the instability in Iraq, 

Egypt has shown in 1959 a re- 
markable degree of stability. British 
and French owners had their property, 
sequestered by Egypt in the wake of 
the Suez Canal war of 1956, returned 





to them during 1959. The French 
schools, which have played a great role 
in Egyptian education, were restored to 
French administration and, in many 
cases, their Roman Catholic teaching 
staffs have returned. On December 1, 
1959 the United Arab Republic and 
Britain re-established diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

The long-standing dispute between 
Egypt and Sudan about the utilization 
of the Nile waters, a dispute going 
back for more than thirty years, was 
settled by an agreement signed in Cairo 
on November 8, 1959. The agreement 
removed the last obstacle to the con- 
struction of Egypt's High Dam at 
Aswan. The huge project was started 
early in 1960 with the help of a 
Soviet loan of $92 million for the first 
stage of the construction. The Aswan 
High Dam project is scheduled to in- 
crease the present six million acres of 
cultivated land by one million acres by 
July 1964, and by another one million 
acres by 1970. The Egyptians are gain- 
ing experience from other experiments 
to increase the water supply in the 
country and, in modest beginnings, to 
make part of the desert “bloom.” Of 
equal importance is the provision of 
drinking water to the Egyptian villages. 
By the end of 1959 five hundred wells 
drilled to supply some nine 
hundred communities with safe drink- 
ing water. 


were 


President Nasser seems to have made 
up his mind to devote his thought and 
energy to economic and social reforms, 
so as to strengthen his position as the 
leader of the Arab nation. The celebra- 
tion of the seventh anniversary of the 
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revolution that overthrew the Egyptian 
monarchy was accompanied by the 
announcement of record expenditures 
for social services and for a larger 
national income which should be 
distributed ‘‘in such a manner as to re- 
alize a socialist cooperative society and 
secure the equilibrium and stability of 
the national economy.” More than one- 
fourth of the current budget of one 
billion seven hundred million dollars 
was earmarked for economic develop- 
ment projects, more than twice the 
amount allocated in the preceding year. 
The last five years have seen very 
many new developments in the modern- 
ization of Cairo and other cities and 
in the industrialization of the country. 
All that is not more than a beginning, 
but a beginning which on the one hand 
would have seemed improbable ten 
years ago and on the other hand is in 
line with the rapid economic and social 
progress in all lands. 

Three years ago, in 1956, many 
voices were heard in the West, especial- 
ly in France, which in accord with old 
imperialist attitudes derided Arab ability 
to run the Suez Canal efficiently 
on modern lines. By the end of 1959 
the Canal has become a living symbol 
of the new spirit animating the Arabs 
and all other underdeveloped countries. 
The convoys through the Suez Canal 
are moving on time and with fewer 
hitches than ever before. The canal 
is being deepened and a project foresees 
its broadening to allow two-way traffic. 
On October 11, 1959 the New York 
Times quoted an American engineer 
as saying that “there is more canal 
improvement going on right before our 


eyes than the French ever put through 
in twenty years.” 

In February 1959 the first general 
meeting of the Middle East Industrial 
Developments Project Corporation took 
place in Cairo. 16 Middle Eastern and 
Western nations participated under the 
chairmanship of Paul Rykens of the 
Netherlands. This nongovernmental 
organization hopes to bring together 
Western and Middle Eastern capital 
and know-how to establish new in- 
dustries in the area. The Egyptian de- 
legate stressed the United Arab Re- 
public’s readiness to do its best to 
encourage foreign investment by grant- 
ing foreign capital substantial tax 
exemptions and permitting transfer of 
dividends abroad. 

Two months later, the first Arab 
petroleum congress organized by the 
Arab League met in Cairo and express- 
ed the wish of the Arab oil producing 
countries for a share of the profits, 
not only of production, but also of 
transportation, refining and marketing 
of the oil, Its discussions and its re- 
solutions showed a general spirit of 
moderation and stressed the _ inter- 
dependence of the Arabs and the West 
with regard to Arabian oil. Nine Arab 
countries, Iran and Venezuela particip- 
ated in the Congress. Iraq was absent, 
but in a statement on April 27 Dr. 
Ibrahim Kubba, its Minister of Econ- 
omy, agreed in principle with the major 
decisions of the Congress. Dr. Juan 
Pablo Perez Alfonzo, who represented 
Venezuela at the conference, stressed 
the common interest between Latin 
America and the Middle East in oil 
production and hoped for the establish- 
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ment of a permanent channel for con- 
sultation between the two regions. 
Emile Bustani, the spokesman of the 
Lebanese delegation, asked that the oil 
companies contribute 5% of their in- 
come to the Arab development pro- 
jects in the Middle East. A second 
petroleum congress will meet in Beirut 
in 1960. 


he consolidation of the situation in 
T Egypt in 1959 has led to a similar 
consolidation in other Arab lands, with 
the exception of Iraq. The visit of 
President Eisenhower to Tunisia and 
Morocco at the end of 1960 emphasiz- 
ed the new trend in Arab-Western re- 
lations. The joint declaration of Pre- 
sident Eisenhower and President Bour- 
guiba expressing their deep concern 
over the development in Algeria, bore 
this out. The consolidation of the situa- 
tion in Lebanon after the stormy events 
of 1958 made it possible to enlarge the 
four-man government at the end of 
November 1959 by the addition of 
several members who had led the 
Opposition against former President 
Chamoun, and to begin a moderniza- 
tion of the administrative personnel, 
strengthening the Mohammedan ele- 
ment without arousing the violent 
suspicion or opposition of the Christian 
parties. 

In 1959 the sentiments of most 
Arabs still remained connected with 
Nasser’s personality. In the New York 
Times of May 7, 1959, its corres- 
pondent, Richard P. Hunt, reported 
from Kuwait that pictures of Nasser 
“show Kuwaiti sentiments in the 
bazaars, the houses and even in the 


schools built by the ruler of Kuwait.” 
The prosperous and well-educated Arabs 
in this thriving city ‘dream of the day 
when Kuwait will join other Arab 
states in a larger political complex,” 
though they know that then Kuwait will 
have to share its wealth with other 
Arab lands. “It is a question of 
dignity,” a young Arab told the Ameri- 
can correspondent. “President Nasser 
has shown us how we can look you in 
the eye.” Another remarked that only 
the feeling of Arab unity could give 
them a sense of purpose. “We cannot 
be happy, when others about us in the 
Arab world are miserable.” 

From the other end of Arabia, from 
the new kingdom of Libya, another 
American correspondent, Jay Walz, re- 
ported in the New York Times of 
December 1, 1959, that a civil servant 
explained the abundance of Nasser’s 
pictures everywhere together with those 
of the Libyan king by saying that “the 
king is a most important man in Libya, 
but Nasser is most important to all 
Arabs. He is for all Arabs. All Arabs 
are for him.” The king is seventy years 
old and ailing. At the same time there 
is great expectation that much oil will 
be discovered in the Libyan desert and 
thus solve some of the economic pro- 
blems of that sparsely populated desert 
kingdom. 

At the end of 1959 the Middle East 
was caught in the same dynamic tide 
as all the other underdeveloped lands. 
This development cannot be viewed 
primarily in the context of the struggle 
with communism. It is a development 
in its own right, and it is ultimately 


(Continued on page 26) 
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EASTERN EUROPE LOOKS AT THE MIDDLE EAST 


T he signs of relaxed international 
tension following the recent im- 
provement in relations between Moscow 
and Washington have undoubtedly had 
a certain degree of influence on the 
Middle East as well, though the com- 
petition here between the Great Powers 
has not only not come to an end but 
even shows signs of becoming more in- 
tense. Now that it has become one of 
the most important factors in this re- 
gion, only a few years after the Middle 
East had been completely closed to it, 
the Soviet Union will do everything 
possible to maintain and reinforce its 
position. The Soviet Union has also had 
its disappointments. The period of the 
flirtation with the U.A.R. and Nasser 
has passed. But even though the present 
relationships have broken out at times 
into open conflict, the two sides have 
apparently decided that it was not de- 
sirable to go to extremes and that it 
was worthwhile preserving the former 
cooperation and even a certain amount 
of friendship. The Soviet Union is very 
well aware that Nasser plans to renew 
his relationship with the West and 


especially with the United States. De- 
spite this, however, the Soviet Union 
has continued to furnish economic as- 
sistance and to maintain cultural ties and 
even military aid, hoping thereby to pre- 
serve some of its influence in the 
U.A.R. On his part, the ruler of the 
U.A.R. has similar considerations: he is 
anxious to maintain a strong bargaining 
position and to show the United States 
that he always has the alternative of 
ties with Moscow. 

The press in the Socialist countries 
devotes a great deal of space to the 
developments in the Middle East, not 
only to their international aspects but 
to the domestic problems of the Arab 
countries as well. In this article we shall 
survey some of this press comment, in 
an effort to illuminate Socialist Europe's 
approach to the Arab countries. 

The various disputes among the Arab 
countries, and especially the central con- 
flict between the U.A.R. and Iraq, have 
placed the Socialist bloc in a delicate 
position. Moscow's stand in this con- 
flict is quite clear: she supports Iraq. 
But, as we have said, Moscow is in- 
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terested in keeping a bridge open to the 
U.A.R., despite her sympathy for Iraq. 
Some excerpts from an article in Zycie 
Warszawy on the latest developments 
in the Arab countries may help to make 
this clear. 

Richard Woyna, who wrote the ar- 
ticle, is considered to be the leading 
Polish expert on Middle Eastern affairs. 
He has been stationed in the Arab 
countries during the past few years as 
the correspondent of Zycie Warszawy. 
‘We have chosen his article since it is 
comparatively objective and since the 
Polish press in general adopts a more 
objective approach to the problems of 
the Middle East. Perhaps this is because 
Poland herself does not have any im- 
mediate interests in this region... 

“The events in the Middle East,’’ Mr. 
Woyna begins his article, “develop ra- 
pidly not only after some revolution or 
revolt takes place in one of the Arab 
countries; even in apparently quiet 
periods complicated and varied processes 
can be felt to be in motion. Such a 
period is now passing over the Middle 
East. This is a period which emphasizes 
the development of new trends, with 
Syria and Iraq at the center of develop- 
ments, as usual.” 

In the Polish writer's opinion, the 
relaxed tension between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is now 
also felt in the Middle East, though 
here it takes on a special form. The 
Arab statesmen, with their long ex- 
perience of ‘zigzag’ tactics, now have 
to make their policies clear. When the 
relations between Washington and Mos- 
cow were sharper it was relatively simple 
to exploit the existing differences and 


to profit from them by making ap- 
proaches to each side in turn. The new 
international situation, however, com- 
pels them to change their tactics and 
alters the strategic considerations of the 
Middle East. 


Richard Woyna emphasizes repeatedly 
that Syria can be used as a barometer 
for the general situation in the Arab 
countries. This fact is the result of 
Syria's geographical situation, her poli- 
tical tradition, the nature of her pre- 
sent ties with Egypt and, finally, the 
fact that from the beginning of the 
present century Syria has been the cen- 
ter of the movement for Arab unifica- 
tion. This Syrian barometer now shows 
that new trends have evolved in the 
Middle East. 


The writer bases this opinion on two 
recent statements — by Marshal Amer, 
the new Governor of Syria, and by Pre- 
sident Nasser. As we may recall, Amer 
stated that “‘if the fulfillment of econo- 
mic or monetary unification between 
the two parts of the U.A.R. is liable to 
harm any one side, then they would 
have to give up this unification and 
wait until it could be carried out nor- 
mally and without conflicts.” This state- 
ment was a form of an invitation to a 
discussion, and representatives of Syrian 
commerce and industry answered with 
a series of demands concerning the li- 
beralization of economic activity. One of 
the Syrian financiers said that Syria, 
thanks to her geographical situation, 
forms the gate between the East and the 
West. The financier apparently was un- 
able to state his viewpoint openly, and 
this was done for him by the Lebanese 
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press, which pointed out that for Syria 
the East meant Iraq. 

As proof that Amer’s statement was 
not accidental, it was followed by a 
statement by President Nasser himself, 
in an interview published by the New 
York Times, in which he said that 
“Arab nationalism does not mean that 
one state must be established; it is only 
important that unity prevail among the 
Arab countries.” 


“rea Woyna sees a new trend in 
these formulas. He does admit that 
President Nasser has repeated this for- 
mulation in the past, only to “forget” 
it afterwards; the very fact that he has 
seen fit to return to it must mean some- 
thing. It is characteristic, in Mr. 
Woyna’s opinion, that President Nasser’s 
statement was similar to declarations of 
the Arab Communists. In the Iraqi 
English-language Communist Review, 
Iragi Review (No. 4), for instance, we 
find the following statement: “There is 
no doubt that the form of full inte- 
gration will not be the only form of 
Arab unification in the near future.” 
This position served as the essence of 
the debate between the Iraqi Com- 
munists and Nasser’s Iraqi supporters. 
Both sides knew that it was not merely 
a theoretical debate, since the form of 
Arab unification would determine which 
forces and which Arab countries would 
realize this unification. The Syrian 
bourgeoisie supported unity with Egypt, 
since it was certain that the Egyptian 
regime would destroy the influence of 
the Communist party. For the same 
reason some of the reactionaries in Iraq 


support Cairo’s policies 
those of General Kassem. 

The Polish writer is convinced that 
when the U.A.R. leaders speak of 
Syria they really mean Iraq. “Nasser 
is first of all a realist. He had to see 
the results of his failure in his attack 
on Iraq. He therefore decided to adopt 
new methods. We are now facing a 
move planned to work itself out over 
a longer period of time. After the 
failure of his blitzkrieg came the time 
for political methods. The liberalization 
of the Syrian economy was intended to 
lull the Iraqi bourgeoisie after the neg- 
ative effects of the Egyptian-Syrian uni- 
fication. President Nasser’s statement 
that unity did not mean political unifi- 
cation was aimed at the Iraqi bour- 
geosie, which is interested in preserving 
its political independence so as not to 
have to share the oil income with 
poorer countries.” 

The Polish newspaper also presents 
an interesting interpretation of Presi- 
dent Nasser’s relationships with the So- 
viet Union in the recent past. The 
writer claims that in this field, too, 
Nasser’s policies fit into his attempts to 
win influence over other Arab countries: 
“Nasser wants to prove to the Arab 
world that the anti-Communist cam- 
paign in Egypt and Syria does not pre- 
vent him having good relationships 
with the Soviet Union. It was with this 
aim in mind that Saleh Salem, Nasser’s 
journalist aide, was sent to Moscow. 
Nasser is quite aware of the anti- 
imperialist aims of the Iraqi bour- 
geoisie. He also knows of the unquiet 
which the renewed flirtation between 
the U.A.R and the United States arous- 


and oppose 
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ed in Baghdad. The marked emphasis 
on the friendly relationships between the 
U.A.R. and the Soviet Union was in- 
tended to pacify Baghdad. This was 
also why the Egyptian press played up 
Salem’s visit to Moscow. And to this 
must be added President Nasser’s state- 
ment that “the Communist danger in 
Iraq is the internal problem of Iraq,” 
though only a short time ago he had 
aroused the Arab countries to the dan- 
ger facing all of them. 


The Polish journalist sums up by say- 
ing that we are approaching a new stage 
in the Middle East. In his opinion 
Cairo’s new tactics have won agreement 
in Washington, which is now ready to 
help Nasser increase his influence in 
the Middle East. 


The Soviet press has also adopted a 
position on the struggle between the 
Arab countries, but it does this with 
great care and more by emphasizing the 
positive side of one party (Iraq) rather 
than by attacking the other side, though 
from time to time criticism of the 
U.A.R. does appear. The New Times, 
for example, published an article 
against the “‘theory of two stages,” re- 
proaching the Nasserists for their claim 
that the stage of war against imperial- 
ism had come to an end, to be replaced 
by the stage of war against the danger 
of Communism. Moscow, of course, 
could not remain indifferent to such 
phenomena, and though the Soviet press 
had turned a blind eye to the suppres- 
sion of the Egyptian Communist Party 
and the arrests of hundreds of Com- 
munists during the honeymoon between 
the Soviet Union and Egypt, it was now 


prepared to come out against these 
things. 

But even now the emphasis is still 
being put on the friendly ties and the 
aid given to Egypt. 


T he Soviet Union, in general, is in- 

terested in emphasizing its aid to 
the Arab countries and even to the 
most backward among them, not only 
in order to expand her influence but 
also to compete with the American aid 
to underdeveloped countries. Thus, for 
instance, the Soviet Union has given aid 
to Yemen, although this country’s de- 
velopment, regime and social relations 
are very far from being examples of 
“progress.” We point out this fact 
since Soviet spokesmen sometimes claim 
that their country is interested in help- 
ing progressive countries. Yemen and 
her rulers are certainly far removed 
from amy concepts of “progress,” not 
only according to any Muscovite defini- 
tion, but according to any 20th century 
definition. G. Plasezki, of the Soviet 
Ministry for the Navy, wrote an article 
in New Times describing the construc- 
tion of the port of Hodeida in Yemen, 
and praised the Yemeni ruler, Ahmed, 
and his son, the Crown Prince, for 
doing their best, in his opinion, to 
overcome their country’s backwardness. 
This port, whose construction was begun 
in 1958, will be completed in 1961, 
under the supervision of a large number 
of Soviet experts. According to the 
article, more than a hundred Soviet 
firms are preparing the necessary equip- 
ment for the port. The Soviet experts 
in Yemen are not only building the 
port, but also planning the city and 
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erecting a radio station, electric power 
stations, etc. 

The recent Soviet tendency to show 
a more critical attitude towards the 
U.A.R. was also reflected in an article 
on the “Agricultural Reforms in the 
U.A.R.” which appeared in Oriental 
Problems, This article was a resumé of 
a discussion held in the Institute for 
Eastern Affairs, devoted to the agri- 
cultural problems of the Middle East. 

V.M. Fiodovenko, one of the specialists 
taking part in the discussion, reached 
the conclusion that where the develop- 
ment of capitalist relations in these 
countries has reached a higher level (as 
in Egypt or Syria) the national bourge- 
oisie is also more interested in carrying 
out the agrarian reform. Where these 
relations are less developed (as in Libya, 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen) there are 
less possibilities of such a reform being 
carried out. 

A somewhat different opinion, based 
on Egyptian experience, was expressed 
by L. V. Vatolina, who pointed out that 
the national bourgeoisie was first of 
all interested in strengthening its 
political and economic positions; it 
wanted to undermine the economic 
bases of the large feudalists in order to 
win the support of the broader masses, 
but at the same time was interested in 
strengthening the “kulak” strata in the 
villages in order to create a rural social 
partner. The general importance of the 
large landowners decreased following 
the agrarian reform, but their economic 
positions were not destroyed. They still 
keep possession of large pieces of land 
(from 200 to 300 feddans each). They 
received generous compensation for the 


expropriated land, in addition to the 
fact that they succeeded in selling most 
of their land to wealthy farmers. They 
were granted generous terms to encour- 
age them to invest in industry or in 
the development of uncultivated land. 
All this shows clearly that the reform 
was not complete. Of the 2,500,000 
landless peasants, only 200,000-250,000 
have received land. 

The same issue devoted a long article 
to agrarian relations in Iraq. According 
to the author, A. Jefremov, the solu- 
tion of the agrarian problem was one 
of the chief tasks of the Iraqi revolu- 
tion. Of the 60 million dunams of 
cultivable land, about 40 million were 
in the hands of the large landowners 
(about 1,000 individuals) in 1958. 
About 1,610,000 individuals earned 
their living from agriculture. Since only 
60,000-65,000 landowners possessed 
sufficient land (about 40 dunams or 
more), the number of landless peasants 
or those owning insufficient land for a 
livelihood reached the proportion of 
95-96% of the total agricultural popula- 
tion. At the same time there were 
feudal landowners who owned 500,000 
dunams and more. It is estimated that 
3,619 feudal landowners and shaikhs 
held 18 million dunams of cultivated 
land (about 75% of the total); the 
royal family alone owned about 200,000 
dunams. 

After surveying the various types of 
bondage suffered by the landless peas- 
ants, the study turns to an evaluation 
of the new agrarian reform, according 
to which no one is allowed to own 
more than 1,000 dunams. The author 
points out that the new law does not 
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intend to destroy the landowners as 
a class, though the fulfillment of the 
law would deprive them of about 45% 
of their economic and political in- 
fluence. 


he amount of material devoted to 

Iraq is very large and varied. In 
issue No. 7 of Sovremiennyj Vostok 
(Contemporary East) we found nine 
articles devoted to this country ; some 
of them were written by Russian auth- 
ors and some by Iraqis. We find an 
article by Abdul Bahab Mahmud, the 
Iraqi Ambassador to Moscow, which 
discusses the aims of the new regime 
in his country; there is an article by 
Salah Halles, the Secretary of the Iraqi 
Writers’ Association, relating the story 
of the intellectuals’ struggle for free- 
dom. There are a number of articles 
on literature. Of special interest is the 
interview with F.A. Maletin, the vice- 
chairman of the governmental committee 
for economic ties with foreign count- 
ries, who lists some of the Soviet 
projects for economic aid to Iraq. The 
Soviet Union is about to erect plants 
for agricultural machines, chemicals, 
textiles and other enterprises in Iraq. 
Soviet experts are helping to plan a 
railroad from Baghdad to Basra, and 
from Kirkuk to Sulaimanyia. The Soviet 
Government has given Iraq credit to 
the sum of 550 million rubles at an 
interest rate of 2.5%, and will also 
supply technical assistance in the 
establishment of four government 
farms for the cultivation of sugar beets, 


grain, cotton, rice and medicinal herbs. 
These farms will be similar to the 
Soviet sovhozes, and each will also 
have a tractor station attached. 

The Soviet Union levels very sharp 
criticism against the domestic regime 
in Jordan. In issue number 11 of the 
Contemporary East, A. Anatoliew de- 
fines the regime in Jordan as a system 
of terror aimed not only against the 
Communists, but also against the 
members of all the parties opposed to 
the dependence on imperialism and the 
tule of feudal reaction in the country. 
It is interesting to note that the author 
charges Jordan with neglect of the 
Arab refugees and claims that Jordan 
was prepared to carry out the Johnston 
Plan for the exploitation of the Jordan 
waters in cooperation with Israel. The 
Soviet press has, apparently, learnt 
from the Arab leaders that the heaviest 
charge that can be levelled against any 
Arab government is that it intends to 
cooperate with Israel. It unfortunately 
and characteristically fails to see the 
benefits which such cooperation might 
bring to both peoples and, among 
others, to the refugees who are now 
being used only as tools of political 
propaganda. 

It is impossible, of course, to review 
more than a little of the large amount 
of material found on the Middle East 
in the Soviet press. But even this short 
account can give some evidence of the 
great interest with which the Soviet 
Union follows developments in this 
region. 








KURT GRUNWALD 


: ALFRED BONNE 


“To date no significant contributions 
to Western doctrine have come from 
the Islamic-Christian Middle East, and 
application of the Middle Eastern ex- 
perience to Western theory is still left 
almost wholly to itinerant Western 
economists or to economists in Israel,” 
Prof. A.J. Meyer of Harvard complains 
in his recent book on ‘Middle Eastern 
Capitalism.” In a note to this statement 
he adds that “Most notable are the 
many books and article of Prof. A. 
Bonné of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem.” 

A footnote in another new book, 
“Bankers and Pashas,” by D.J. Landes 
of Columbia refers to ‘‘A. Bonné’s ex- 
cellent ‘State and Economics in the 
Middle East.’’”” A.H. Hanson of Leeds 
University quotes this book by Bonné 
repeatedly in his ‘Public Enterprise and 
Economic Development,’ just publish- 
ed, though he seems more critical of 
certain phases in Turkish planning than 
Bonné was. 

The credit given to Bonné’s work in 
these three recent publications, cover- 
ing between them, as they do, such a 


diversified range of topics, together 
not only reflect the wide range of 
Bonné’s work but also testify to the 
esteem in which he was held by scholars 
abroad more eloquently than any 
appreciation that might be written in 
his memory by one of his colleagues 
or friends, 

When he came to Israel 35 years 
ago, Bonné first tried his hand at farm- 
ing although he had been trained as 
an economist. The bout of malaria 
which prevented him from continuing 
on the land proved no misfortune after 
all. It forced him to return to the field 
for which he was trained and to which 
he was to make a significant con- 
tribution. 

After years as the leading 
statistician of the Keren Hayesod he 
was able to obtain the support of the 
late Max Warburg for the establish- 
ment, in 1931, of the ‘Economic 
Archives for the Near East” in Jerusa- 
lem. This was the first of many re- 
search organizations for this part of 
the world which now abound on both 
sides of the Atlantic. A few years. 


four 
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later, in 1936, the ‘Archives’ were 
merged with the newly-formed Eco- 
nomic Research Institute of the Jewish 
Agency, presided over by the late Ar- 
thur Ruppin but directed by Bonné, 
who took over formally as well after 
Ruppin’s death. He headed it until 1948. 


First an instructor and a lecturer on 
Middle Eastern economics at the Heb- 
rew University, Bonné, who later be- 
came a full professor, started to lay 
the foundations for a full-fledged Fa- 
culty of Economics and Social Sciences, 
the need for which had become part- 
icularly urgent with the establishment 
of the State and its need for a well- 
trained civil service. This aim was re- 
alized in 1953 with the founding of 
the Eliezer Kaplan School for Econom- 
ics and Social Sciences. Bonné served 
as its dean during the important years 
of 1955-58, during which period the 
present splendid new premises of the 
School were built and inaugurated with 
an international symposium on “The 
Challenge of Development,” which 
Bonné had planned. 


Concurrently with these activities, 
Bonné was one of the main contributors 


to the international literature on the 
economics of the Middle East. His 
books on the “Economic Development 
of the Middle East’’ (1933) and “‘State 
and Economy in the Middle East’ (1948) 
are among the most frequently quoted 
in this field, and were even translated 
into Arabic. His latest volume, ‘‘Studies 
in Economic Development” (1958), com- 
pletes this important trilogy. 

Over the years Bonné was able to 
travel widely in the Middle and Far 
East, and also to spend some time in 
the United States. Both in 1951 and 
1954 he served as Visiting Professor 
at Columbia University. Before his 
untimely death he had just returned 
from another stay of a year’s duration 
in the United States, carrying on re- 
search on a Ford Foundation grant at 
Harvard University and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Prof. Bonne’s interest in the Middle 
East was not an academic one; he was 
one of the founding sponsors of NEW 
OUTLOOK and supported its activ- 
ities enthusiastically. 

He will be missed by his many 
friends, colleagues and students through- 
out the world. 


THE MIDDLE EAST’S TURBULENT YEAR 


(Continued from page 18) 


the product not of communist in- 
fluences but of Western ideas. “This 
development, which has gained such a 
momentum since 1948, requires a psy- 
chological readjustment on the part of 
the advanced Western or Westernized 
nations in their relationship to the 


underdeveloped peoples, especially to 
those which are their neighbors or are 
historically connected with them. The 
future influence and security of the 
technologically advanced nations will 
depend on the success of this readjust- 
ment. 











ZE'EV KATZ 





THE ROAD TO PEACE IS A LONG ONE 


7* proposal for a Jewish-Arab settle- 

ment published in the Economist 
of February 13, is an excellent one for 
a number of reasons. It avoids speak- 
ing about a formal peace treaty, official 
negotiations, or diplomatic relations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries — 
things which the Arabs oppose most 
of all. It avoids suggesting any terri- 
torial changes — which the Israelis 
most hotly oppose and which would 
surely wreck any possibility of agree- 
ment. In this writer's opinion, however, 
it has one “small” fault: it is unreal- 
istic. It does not take into account the 
present psychological and __ political 
situation in the Middle East. 

The crucial point here is that there 
is no readiness on the part of President 
Nasser, King Hussein and General 
Shihab, to negotiate with Israel on 
anything, much less to agree to a settle- 
ment of the Palestine problem on these 
terms. The Israeli government is not at 
present prepared to agree to take the 
tisk of recognizing the right of ail 


Arab refugees to return to Israel, even 
if estimates show that only a part would 
actually return. (There is certainly no 
sure way of knowing that the “net 
gain” will be 150,000; it may become 
350,000 or 550,000, if there is no limit 
to the maximum number.) 


While the Economist's program avoids 
many of the pitfalls of various other 
settlement proposals, it still suffers 
from one basic mistake: that of 
conceiving of an end to the Arab-Jew- 
ish enmity in the miraculous terms of 
a complete settlement arrived at over- 
night by a single act of an official 
agreement between Arab and _ Israeli 
statesmen. Everything in this world is 
possible. Every Jew and Arab interested 
in peace would be extremely happy 
should this ever come about. This type 
of solution, however, reminds those 
with bitter experiences in the field of 
Arab-Jewish relations of... a typical 
Hollywoodian “happy end,” when all 
the hardened villains suddenly become 
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“sweet little fellows’ during the last 
reel. 

Short of a miracle, the Israeli-Arab 
rift is not something that can be mended 
by a single act. It will rather be a 
matter of a patient, step by step, 
lengthy process. It took over forty 
years to arouse the present Arab-Jewish 
ill-feeling; it will take many years to 
heal it. Before any official, over-all 
agreement can even be approached, we 
need a lengthy process of the gradual 
preparation of a different atmosphere. 
Only in this way can the hatred be 
made to subside and some beginning of 
mutual trust start to appear. Only 
then can a beginning towards a settle- 
ment be made. 

Those believing in a miraculous and 
sudden end to the Israeli-Arab conflict 
apparently do not realize the full polit- 
ical, psychological and emotional depths 
of this conflict. It may probably best 
be illustrated by the words of the 
intelligent, moderate Lebanese observer 
I met recently in the United States : 
“Any Arab statesman negotiating with 
Israel would not only be politically 
finished, but physically dead.” On the 
Israeli side this saying could probably 
be complemented by the declarations of 
some Israeli public figures to the effect 
that ‘“‘to open our borders to the Arab 
refugees is tantamount to committing 
suicide.” 

It is more important to search for 
and to elaborate those small and in- 
conspicuous steps which could serve as 
a way out of the present disastrous 
impasse, than to provide programs for 
an over-all settlement. 

Are such steps possible ? The first 


and most essential step is a period of 
relative quiet on the Israeli-Arab border. 
This is self-evident and I shall not 
elaborate this point here. 


F rom talks to Arab friends I have 

arrived at some thoughts on possible 
steps. The most profitable one seems 
to be in the field of refugee settlement. 
Here the initiative could come from 
Israel. She could simply announce that 
in order to make some opening in the 
blind alley of the refugee stalemate she 
was reopening the family-reunion pro- 
gram for the refugees. She would not 
undertake any specific obligation to 
accept ten, twenty or thirty thousand 
refugees, or to keep the program open 
during one, two or three years. She 
would leave all these points open. 
While not making the return of these 
refugees dependent on any conditions, 
Israel would make it clear that she was 
doing this in the expectation that the 
Arab countries would also make some 
beginning in resettling those who were 
willing to settle in the Arab countries. 

It is no secret that a considerable 
number (from 100,000 to 400,000 by 
various estimates) of those who are 
listed as refugees on the U.N. books 
have actually settled in permanent 
homes (especially in Jordan and Le- 
banon) and are employed in per- 
manent jobs. They still register them- 
selves as refugees since they are en- 
couraged to do so by the respective 
governments and are afraid of losing 
their chances for compensation. It 
would be enough, for the time being, 
if the Arab governments were to tacitly 
allow these “‘settled” refugees to receive 
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adequate compensation for property left 
in Israel, through the agency of the 
U.N., on a personal basis (no dealing 
with Israel !). Upon receipt of this 
compensation, their names and those of 
their families would be removed from 
the U.N. refugee lists. 

This approach has a number of 
advantages. There is no need for an 
over-all settlement with all the trim- 
mings of negotiations, bickering about 
numbers, the signatures on the agree- 
ment, etc. — things that the Arab 
rulers of today are not ready for by 
any means. It can be carried out by a 
tacit understanding effected through 
intermediaries, beginning with the 
initiative of one side. It does not entail 
any sweeping obligations or risks. It 
begins with small numbers as an ex- 
periment; in the first year Israel might 
return only 10,000 and only 20,000 
would drop out of the register in the 
Arab countries. In the meantime the 
populations of Israel and the Arab 
countries would slowly get used to the 
idea. (This psychological aspect is one 
of the most important elements of the 
problem; it is hopelessly underestimat- 
ed by outside observers.) In the follow- 
ing years the tempo could be accelerat- 
€d so that after 4—5 years the number 
of refugees would be diminished by a 
few hundred thousand. This arrange- 
ment could be prolonged until, say, 
within an additional 4—5 years the 
rest of the refugees could be settled. Or 
perhaps then, in the improved atmo- 
Sphere created as a result of the efforts 
of the first few years, an over-all and 
final settlement could be negotiated. 
(Even with an over-all settlement from 


the very beginning it would probably 
take as much as 10 years to settle all 
the refugees.) 

Another extremely important feature 
of this plan is that in the first years 
both sides do not need to undertake 
any large-scale settlement activities. 
Those returning to Israel would join 
their families and return to existing 
Arab communities. Those in the Arab 
countries would only have to have their 
names crossed off the refugee lists 
and remain in their present homes and 
jobs. In the meantime plans could be 
pushed for large-scale settlement. The 
political advantage of this scheme lies 
in the fact that Israel would not risk 
anything by undertaking the initiative : 
if the Arabs did not respond she could 
allow only two or three thousand re- 
fugees to return each year, while she 
persisted in declaring that she was 
prepared to increase the number many- 
fold if tine Arabs did their share. The 
whole world, including the refugees 
themselves, would then be able to see 
on whom the onus lay. We may con- 
fidently assume that Israel would not 
find herself in any serious security crisis 
because of the return of a few thou- 
sand refugees. As for the Arab count- 
ries, it would be easier for them 
quietly to allow some refugees not to 
appear for the next refugee census, 
than to agree from the beginning to 
resettlement schemes, projects, etc. The 
less publicity, the less official agree- 
ment with Israel, the more spontaneous 
and personal the scheme is, the better. 
This plan could also be operated at 
first with only some of the Arab 
countries (e. g. Lebanon, Jordan) with- 
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out damning them as “traitors” for 
negotiating with Israel. 

We could elaborate some additional 
interim steps which could be taken by 
unilateral initiative’ or by tacit agree- 
ment arranged through intermediaries. 
The U.A.R. could quietly agree to 
allow non-strategic Israeli cargoes to 
pass through the Canal, to refrain from 
any plans about diverting the sources 
of the Jordan, to stop all anti-Israel 
war-talk; Israel could undertake not 
to press for official recognition of her 
right to send cargoes through the Suez 
Canal, or undertake not to enter into 
any military alliances with outside 
powers. Israel might return to the 
Mixed Armistice Commissions and, 
until the final settlement of al! out- 
standing border issues, both sides 
would undertake to accept the deci- 
sions of the Commissions as final. Both 
sides could tacitly agree not to purchase 
any heavy weapons and then procced to 
reduce their armed forces progressively, 
under proper inspection, tacitly agreed- 
upon. Finally, as a step towards a full 
peace settlement, both sides could give 
the U.N. official undertakings to act 
according to the principles of co- 
existence. These instruments would be 
attached to the cease-fire agreements 
and later become a basis for new 
agreements. 


| am writing these words at a time 
when the tension between Israel 
and the U.A.R. is at its height. We see 
here clearly how right the Jewish sages 
were when they said: “A sin leadeth 
to a sin.” The U.A.R. refusal to allow 
the “Inge Toft” to pass through the 
Suez Canal created the atmosphere 
which led to the Israeli Government 
ordering the action against Tawafik on 
the Syrian border. This, in turn, was 
followed by the U.A.R. beginning 
mobilization. Israel gathered reinforce- 
ments. The U.A.R. concentrated some 
divisions in Syria. Israel had to take 
precautions and also mobilized partly. 
The Israeli mobilization was followed 
by further Egyptian mobilization, etc. 
A climate was created in which, accord- 
ing to one Israeli spokesman, “the 
slightest incident could cause general 
conflagration.” 

When we think of peace, we envisage 
such a chain reaction — but in the 
opposite direction. The crucial point 
here is initiative. ““A good deed,” also, 
“Jeadeth to a good deed.” 

The time has come to say to Israelis 
and Arabs alike: enough of warlike 
initiatives. Let us have some peace 
initiative for a change. Let us create 
an atmosphere in which the slightest 
incident might lead to a general... 
peace. 


DON'T LET US DISTURB MR. BEN-GURION 


It is not forbidden to dream. retrospective article from the viewpoint of 
That is what our famous London colleague, the year 1964. The substance of the article 
the Economist thought when, in the edition is as follows: 


of February 13, it published an imaginary © “It was on November 16, 1960 that 
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‘Mr. Hammarskjold revealed“ to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations what was 
probably the most closely guarded diplomatic 
secret of our time. 

“Without any preparation, without the least 
preamble, the Secretary General informed the 
Assembly that President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic, King Hussein of Jordan, 
President Shihab of Lebanon and Mr. Ben- 
Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, had ac- 
cepted a plan for the settlement of the 
outstanding disputes between Israel and her 
neighbors.” 

Let us continue to dream with the Econ- 
omist... What was the plan? 

Here it is: 

1 Order is re-established on the borders; 

2. Israel agrees to pay reasonable com- 
pensation to all the Arab refugees and to 
indemnify those among them who have lost 
their landed property; 

3. The Palestinian refugees will have the 
right to return to Israel on condition that 
they accept Israeli citizenship; 

4. The Gaza Strip is recognized as part 
of the United Arab Republic; 

5. Jordan’s sovereignty over Palestinian 
territory annexed in 1949 is recognized; 

6. All restrictions over the movement of 
Arabs within Israel are lifted. 

7. The Government of Israel, together 
with the United Nations, organizes an agri- 
cultural, mechanical and technical training 
program for 10,000 Arabs per year. 

8. The three Arab Governments agree to 
give citizenship to all Palestinian Arabs who 
choose not to return to Israel; to abolish 
the boycott of Israel; to allow Israeli ships 
and merchandise to pass through the Suez 
Canal; to recognize the demilitarized zones 
as Israeli territory. 


The Secretary General asks the Assembly 
to set up a commission, on which Arabs and 
Israelis are represented, to put this plan into 
effect. 

One of the member-states of the U.N. 
offers to lend Israel 800 million dollars. 
From January 1, 1961, Palestinian refugees 
ate allowed to enter Israel at the rate of 
25,000 persons per month. 


U.N.R.W.A, and U.N.E.F, will cease func- 
tioning on June 1, 1964. 

..And the Economist continues its dream; 
while Mr, “H’” talks to the tribune of the 
United Nations, President Nasser gives a 
radio broadcast full of peace and goodwill; 
King Hussein outdoes him... In Cairo, Dam- 
ascus and Amman there are decorations and 
dancing in the streets... In Beirut, the win- 
dows of the money-changers are ornamented 
with the Israeli pound, (According to_ the 
Economist, the Lebanese are apparently in- 
capable of thinking of another way of ex- 
pressing their joy...) 

And all the time Mr. Ben-Gurion is sad. 
Tel Aviv is appalled... But soon the Israelis 
recall that even if they will no longer be 
able so easily to collect funds from world 
Jewry, at least their country will become in- 
tegrated into the economy of the Middle East. 

And we dream on... Two years later; the 
monthly quota of 25,000 Arabs to be admit- 
ted to Israel each month is never attained; 
the majority of the Arabs prefer to stay 
where they are. Those who became citizens 
of Israel do not constitute a ‘fifth column”... 
And the Oriental Jews are no longer the 
poor relations in Israel: once peace is con- 
cluded, they take over the natural role of 
intermediaries... 


It is not, in fact, forbidden to dream. 

It is as yet to be ascertained if the dream 
formulated on the banks of the Thames cor- 
responds to that which lulls the crowds on 
the banks of the Nile (and Trafalgar Square— 
not to offend our colleagues in London). 

And when the Economist shows us Tel 
Aviv appalled before a plan which is only 
to Israel’s advantage, it makes us smile. 

What, in effect, is this plan, if not the 
authorization, purely and simply, of the ter- 
titoria! status quo? What does it offer the 
Arabs? Mr. Eden’s suggestion, some years 
ago, at the Guildhall, of a compromise based 
on the U.N. resolutions, was far more favor- 
able to the Arab position. 

But it must be realized, in the face of 
the disunity which the League shows today. 
that no one can dream any longer of one 
Arab position when there are many. 
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It is an easy bet that under these con- 
ditions everyone will continue with his in- 
-dividual dream... 


..There will always be the advantage that 
we will not risk upsetting Mr. Ben-Gurion, 
L’'ORIENT (Beirut) 


PEACE, PEACE, THERE IS NO PEACE! 


“What do you think about the Economist's 
peace vision ?”” we asked one political leader. 

“I cannot answer that question off- 
hand,” he replied, with a serious mien. “Sup- 
pose we fix an appointment... One moment, 
I'll look at my appointment book... Let’s see, 
will you be free at 11.30 a.m. on Sunday, 
August 8, 1964? I'll be busy until them, and 
not on peace visions...”’. 

It is, of course, possible to discard these 
“peace visions,” with their air of good-willed 
impracticality, with a joke reminiscent of the 
Good Soldier Schweik’s “Goodbye until 6 
o'clock after the war.” Especially since of all 
the quotation by the prophets on peace, the 
most appropriate at present seems to be 
“peace, peace, there is no peace...” 

It would be a mistake, however, to allow 
the utopian and visionary form and the light 
touch of British humor to detract our attention 
from the real and serious kernel hidden in the 
Economist's article... 

For my own part, indeed, I am quite scept- 
ical of any possibilities of really secret nego- 
tiations like those which succeeded so well in 
solving the problems of Trieste and Cyprus. 
We have had a number of experiments in 
“quiet diplomacy,” but they usually remind- 
ed us of the story of the patient for whom 
the doctor had prescribed a strict diet and 
who had asked when to take it before or 
after meals ? In the same fashion our “quiet 
diplomacy” has usually been sandwiched in 
between one leak and another, leaving us 
wondering afterwards why the “diet” didn’t 
help... 

But not only that... Arab-Israeli agreement 
<ertainly appears utopian today; but, in the 


present circumstances, Arab agreement on 
peace with Israel appears even more utopian, 
though it doesn’t necessarily follow that the 
Arab countries would not be able to agree to 
common action against Israel, In this the 
Economist shows itself quite realistic in leav- 
ing out Iraq and Saudi Arabia. But I am 
afraid that as long as the struggle between 
Nasser and Kassem over Syria continues (and 
as a matter of fact, over Jordan too), Cairo 
will not want to do anything so dramatic as 
to make peace with Israel... 

But let us leave these sceptical considera- 
tions, which are ultimately only tactical and 
transient, aside for a moment; it may even 
be that the Economist's editors, or those who 
inspired them in London (and in the U.N. 
Headquarters), know something about these 
matters which we here, on this side of the 
Mandelbaum Gate and the Bnot Yaakov 
Bridge, cannot see. The very fact that it has 
just been proven again that the problem of 
Palestine cannot be put into cold storage but 
insists on breaking out from time to time, 
either by disturbances on the borders, by 
serious political crises, or by the issue 
which is called the refugee problem, may be 
driving these international factors to look for 
some permanent arrangement. It this is so, we 
must view the imaginary story as an important 
trial balloon, 

Here, of course, we have to ask the 
traditional question: “Is it good for the Jews?” 
No one has spoken more about “our hands 
being outstretched for peace” than Israel. But 
now the Economist writes about masses 
dancing in the streets of the Arab capitals, 
and about consternation in Tel Aviv and New 
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York! It seems to me that the authors of 
the article have grasped — although perhaps 
in an exaggerated and caricatured form — the 
realignments and re-evaluations which have 
taken place amongst us and of which we 
ourselves have not taken full account. 

It is no longer taken for granted, even 
by our friends, that Israel is the most in- 
terested in peace. During the recent years of 
relative quiet on the borders there were more 
than a few illusions in our camp that time 
was working for us and that it was preferable 
not to press for peace prematurely. Dur- 
ing the past months we have learnt that mat- 
ters aren’t so simple. The fact that the re- 
fugee question was aroused again in even 
greater force after it had seemed that it would 
solve itself, or that, in any case, it wasn’t 
our affair; the renewed tension on the north- 
ern border; the serious retreat in the matter 
of free passage through the Suez Canal; and 
most recently —  Ben-Gurion’s warning 
that a decisive military test might take place 
during the second decade, have awakened the 
public from its lassitude. It is symptomatic 
that the Jerusalem students’ “parliament” only 
a short while ago voted that the Government 
of Israel hadn’t done enough for peace. 

It may sound paradoxical, but we needn't 
fegret overmuch that, according to the Econ- 
omist, we appear to be hesitant about peace. 
The general phrases about the ‘outstretched 
hand” didn’t bring peace any closer, but did 
cause the impression that the very readiness 
of the Arabs to negotiate on peace would be 
such a great concession in Israel’s favor that 
Israel would have to pay for it dearly. This 


tone has disappeared completely from the 
Economist's article. It justly puts peace as a 
goal desirable for both sides alike; the com- 
promise is truly mutual. 


The Arabs are asked to recognize the 
existence of Israel in her present borders (the 
article expressed this in tactfully diplomatic 
form: “to recognize the demilitarized areas as 
part of the State of Israel...”"). The original 
partition plan of 1947 is no more. The 
speeches by Dulles and Eden on “territorial 
compromises” are done with... 

In return for this Israel is asked to re- 
cognize the right of the refugees to choose 
between returning and resettlement in the Arab 
countries, with the assumption that in practice 
only a relatively small minority would ulti- 
mately use this right. We must keep in mind 
that the Economist speaks with the voice of 
public opinion in Europe, the United States 
and the United Nations... 

This is a public opinion which is sympathetic 
toward Israel (or at least... also sympathetic 
toward Israel), which suffered the pangs of 
our refugees and also feels the suffering of 
the Arab refugees. 

If we desire peace and the sympathy of 
the world we dare not avoid seeing the 
seriousness of the problem nor the honesty 
of those seeking a solution in this way, In 
any case, let us be ready to examine, with 
an open mind, together with all those con- 
cerned, any suggestion for agreement and a 
solution, even if it is offered in the form 
of a vision... 

GABRIEL STERN 
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URSULA WASSERMAN 


THE AMBASADOR FROM GHANA 


“Israelis are a courageous people, 
facing life with fortitude and cheerful- 
ness, and without bitterness in their 
hearts against those nations who in the 
past have done them much harm,” said 
Bediako Poku, Ghana’s new Ambassador 
to Israel, in a talk I had with him the 
other day. 

This is Mr. Poku’s first appointment 
as an ambassador, although hardly his 
first entry into the diplomatic field, as 
he has previously served with Ghana's 
Delegation to the United Nations during 
the General Assembly sessions in 1957 
and 1958. His interest in Israel in 
particular and the Middle East in general 
is of long standing. He told me 
that he first learnt of this country in 
1953 from a medical officer in the 
Colonial Service who served in the then 
Gold Coast colony and who used to 
tell him of his visits to Israel, com- 
menting on the progress achieved here 
in terms of agriculture and public 
health. Mr. Poku was, therefore, happy 
to accept his diplomatic appointment 
here which, he hopes, will provide 
him with the opportunity of forming 


his own ideas about the political and 
economic life of the country. He is 
especially interested in the different 
branches of agriculture, including animal 
and poultry breeding, and development 
projects in arid areas which, he feels, 
might find an application in the north 
of Ghana, a region suffering from 
summer floods and winter droughts. 
The problem which the northern re- 
gion faces, he explained, is, of course, 
not identical with problems faced here 
in the Negev, for in Ghana, even in the 
north, there is no actual shortage of 
water; there is, rather, no way at 
present of conserving the tropical down- 
pours so as to make them available to 
farmers the year around. The Govern- 
ment of Ghana has begun to build 
dams and small reservoirs, but Mr. Poku 
feels that much could yet be learnt 
from Israel's experience in canaliza- 
tion, irrigation and the construction of 
large-scale reservoirs. 

“In general,” he added, “Israel can 
offer much advice and aid in the field 
of agriculture and public health, as well 
as in the related fields of education 
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and rural development, especially water 
development. There are at present 
thirteen Israelis in Ghana, serving on 
technical assistance projects of various 
kinds under contract to the Ghana 
Government, which pays their salaries 
and provides them with housing and 
transport. This is not counting those 
Israelis who are serving on United 
Nations technical assistance projects. 
However,” the Ambassador continued, 
“no Israeli doctors have come out to my 
country and the need for doctors is 
tremendous. In Israel the ration is one 
~ doctor per 350 population; in Ghana 
the ratio is one for every 30,000. So 
you can see how desperate is our need.” 
Hundreds of young Ghanaians are at 
present training abroad to enter the 
medical profession, but, as the Ambas- 
sador pointed out, “it takes seven to 
10 years to produce a competent doctor, 
and possibly 15 years to train a first- 
rate surgeon. It is during this interim 
period that we would welcome doctors 
from Israel and other countries.” 
Bediako Poku knows his country like 
the back of his hand. Born in Kumasi 
of an ancient Ashanti chief's family, 
he attended the Wesley Teachers Train- 
ing College in his home town and, as 
a very young man, became headmaster 
first of the Kumasi State School and 
later of the Boys’ Delinquent School — 
today the Boys’ Industrial School, a 
post which gave him much satisfaction, 
as it was exclusively concerned with 
the rehabilitation of youngsters who 
might otherwise have spent much of 
their lives in jail. His interest in 
politics, he told me, was first aroused 
by Mussolini’s war against Abyssinia. 


He was still a school-boy then, “but 
we used to contribute the coppers our 
parents used to give us to buy food 
during break, to the Abyssinia defense 
fund. Often we were very hungry.” 

However, it was not till 1948 that 
Bediaku Poku, at the age of 30, finally 
decided to make politics his career. He 
was the first national treasurer of the 
Convention Peoples’ Party, the party 
which brought Dr. Nkrumah to power. 
In 1951 he was elected to Parliament 
and served as Under-Secretary to the 
Ministry of Communications and Works. 
In 1955 Kwame Nkrumah asked him 
to become General Secretary of the 
Convention Peoples’ Party. This was a 
crucial time for Ghana, preceding in- 
dependence, and Mr. Poku was re- 
sponsible for the party's organization 
during this historic period. In fact, he 
relinquished his post only a few months 
ago to take up his appointment in Is- 
rael. 

“Relations between our two countries 
are very good,” he said, “but there is 
always room for improvement. Trade 
can still be expanded, and imports 
from Ghana — which stood at only 
GL84,707 as compared with Israel ex- 
ports of GL296,802 for the first six 
months of 1959 (a Ghana pound equals 
one pound sterling) — could be great- 
ly increased on the basis of timber, 
diamonds, copra, hides and skins, etc. 
However, what to me seems more im- 
portant is the extension of cultural 
contacts, and while there are many 
things which we can learn from Israel, 
Israelis might also benefit from some 
of our experiences, especially in the 
field of community development and 
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its closely related revival of traditional 
arts and crafts.” The Ambassador hopes 
to bring an exhibition of Ghanaian art 
to this country in the near future. 


“Another aspect of closer relations 
which I would like to see developed,” 
the Ambassador continued, “is the ex- 
change of students between our coun- 
tries. And when I say exchange, I mean 
a two-way traffic. There are at present 
a number of Ghanaians training in Israel, 
some at the university, some in agri- 
culture and one in hotel management. 
But there are no young Israelis study- 
ing in Ghana. It would be quite pos- 
sible for a limited number of Israelis 
to enroll at the University of Ghana — 
several English students are taking 
courses there now. I am stressing this 
point, because to me it has a profound 
political significance. I do not think 
we want to develop the same pattern 
that used to exist in colonial times. 
Then young Africans also went abroad 
to study — mainly to England and 
France. They succeeded and returned 
well qualified, but they learnt other 
things besides their academic subjects — 
things that bred bitterness and con- 
tempt. Today all traffic must be two- 
way traffic, even if in the beginning 
it is only a token traffic. Just as Afric- 
ans live in Israel during their time of 
training, some Israelis should live 
among Africans in Africa — share the 
same dormitories, participate in their 
pastimes, see them at work and play, 
learn to know their joy and their 
sorrow. Only this personal intimacy 


and continuous exchange of each other's 
experience can lead to real understand- 
ing between nations.” 

The same, the Ambassador added, is, 
of course, true of teachers. Here, too, 
some kind of exchange could be effect- 
ed, for while Ghana can hardly spare 
many teachers, some might come to 
Israel as English teachers, for example, 
for a limited period of time. Friend- 
ships, between nations as between in- 
dividuals, are not made overnight nor 
can they be entirely effected by Govern- 
ment decree: they need time, patience 
and direct contacts to develop, and once 
established they must be cultivated and 
cherished. This same patience, on a 
different level, is needed to develop 
relations between Israel and the Arab 
countries. Peace, of course, is the sine 
gua non, the Ambassador stated, for 
only in a state of peace can any type 
of contact be developed. “The Arab 
countries,” he declared, ‘‘must recognize 
the existence of Israel, for nothing can 
remove her now from the Middle 
Eastern scene. Given this premise, and 
provided that Israel herself feels no 
need for expansion, the major obstacles 
to peace would be removed. If, in 
addition, the Great Powers would 
guarantee the territorial integrity of all 
Middle Eastern states and stop inter- 
fering in their internal affairs, peace 
could be a certainty tomorrow. All 
small countries,” he emphasized, 
“should pursue a policy of non-align- 
ment; this would help not only their 
own peaceful development, but would 
contribute to peace the world over.” 
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AFRICANS GATHER AT TUNIS 


Quite apart from the dramatic noises off 
in Algiers and Paris, it was inevitable that 
the Algerian war should have provided the 
yeast for the Second All African Peoples’ 
Conference at Tunis. The strong F.L.N. de- 
legation, led by a young Minister, Ahmed 
Boumendjel, seemed to be the axis round 
which the Conference revolved. The near- 
frenzied cheering and enthusiasm that greeted 
Boumendjal’s call for the creation of an In- 
ternational Brigade to fight alongside the 
F.LN. is a scene not likely to be quickly 
forgotten. In addition, the tendency of the 
F.L.N., since the withdrawal of French troops 
from most of Tunisia, to shift their Ministries 
from Cairo to Tunis, is now pretty well 
complete, There were therefore quite a large 
number of senior members of the Provisional 
Government in the wings, as it were. This 
was not without significance. The Algerians 
may be a government without a country, but 
they have at least one of the most important 
appurtenances of statehood: a larger and more 
effective army than most independent African 
states could put into the field. 

Yet the Algerians alone could not have 
caused the decidedly militant tone of the 
Conference, especially towards France. At a 
Conference of this nature a delegation from 
the ruling party of an independent state, 
particularly if it is led by a senior minister, 
carries immense influence. Four powers were 
most in evidence at Tunis: Ghana, Guinea, 
Morocco and Tunis itself. The great fervor 
expressed for the Algerians provided the back- 
cloth for what I believe to be a real shift 
in the policy of all four powers, but parti- 
cularly of Tunisia, towards more open hostility 
towards France. 


After all, it was Bourguiba himself who 
helped to set the tone of the Conference by 
his speech at the rally on the opening day. 
His attack ranged widely — Algeria, the 
Sahara bomb, Bizerta. 

This is not difficult to account for. Given 
the pressures resulting from the Algerian war, 
Tunisian policy must naturally move in this 
direction if Bourguiba is to maintain his post- 


independence tight-rope act. But Tunisia is 
so tied up with France economically — and 
still even has French troops on her soil — 
that room for maneuver was pretty limited. 

But since his meeting with Eisenhower, 
Bourguiba clearly feels more confident. Highly- 
placed Tunisians now regard the Americans 
as committed to help them in the event of 
economic or even military trouble from France. 
For the moment it is Paris which has to 
learn the painful lesson that you cannot be 
liberal in one part of Africa and imperialist 
in another, The four independent states of 
the north and west are in no mood to lead 
the pack against Britain as well, Indeed, 
Britain’s goodwill — for the immediate future 
at any rate — is a sine qua non of their 
policy. 

This tendency to direct the main fire of 
African nationalism almost exclusively at 
France understandably aroused the hackles of 
many representatives from British East Africa, 
At one stage three delegations were on the 
verge of walking out, Mr. Macleod should 
derive little comfort from this. The East 
Africans suffered at Tunis from the absence 
of any well-known strong personality — but 
even so by the end they made their presence 
felt more strongly than some delegations may 
have relished. Their influence in pan-African 
counsels is likely to grow, not diminish, in 
the coming years. 


The interests of the independent states were 
also prominent in the two other big issues 
at the Conference — trade unionism and 
unity. The question as to whether trade unions 
should belong solely to a Pan-African Feder- 
ation and sever links with the I.C.F.T.U., 
was left open until the trade union conference 
at Casablanca in May. But the tide was run- 
ning strongly against outside links. The case 
for international links in principle is scarcely 
questioned, but the I.C.F.T.U. and W.F.T.U. 
appear so much the creatures of the cold war 
when seen from Africa, that they tend to be 
regarded as simply instruments of great power 
politics. The final resolution on unity marked 
a victory for the empiricists — political inte- 
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gtation was barely mentioned, The emphasis 
was on improved communications, abolition 
of visas, coordination of foreign and economic 
policy, gradual reduction of tariffs, and the 
creation of all-continent institutions such as an 
African bank. 

The surge for unity is a genuine one — 
it is much more than simply a common feel- 
ing of hatred of European domination. It is 
also more important even in the short term, 
and certainly in the long term, than dif- 
ferences between one country or people and 
another. After all, the fact that the Conference 
was held at all was significant; for Tunisians 
and Egyptians, Ethiopians and Somalis to 


come together for this purpose was in itself 
no mean achievement. The effects of Tunis on 
Africans the whole length of the continent is 
incalculable, but in the immediate future it 
is clear that it will act as yet a further 
stimulus towards independence for those parts 
of Africa still under colonial rule. 

IAN CAMPBELL 





IAN CAMPBELL, who attended the recent 
African Conference in Tunis, is the Secretary 
of the British-Asian and Overseas Socialist Fel- 
lowship, editor of “Labor Link,’ and one 
of the members of the “Friends of New 
Outlook” in London. 


HAIFA COMES TO NAZARETH 


From the terrace of the Salesian Church 
the whole panorama of Nazareth unfolded 
before me. Even though the town was shroud- 
ed in mist on this gentle spring morning, 
I could sense the haunting beauty of the 
scene, the enchantment it held for anyone 
gazing upon it. 

We climbed up the steps. From the cor- 
ridor of the Church of the Father of the 
Orphans we could hear the sound of iron 
tools against wood. Parentless boys were 
working in the Church's carpentry shop, saw- 
ing planks and making furniture. From the 
basilica we went out onto the terrace — 
and there was Nazareth, lying below us in 
all its pristine loveliness. For many years 
before a Jewish convert to Christianity erect- 
ed the first Christian house of worship in 
the town in the fourth century, it was a 
small Galilean village. Many years before the 
dozens of churches which dot the town — 
Latin, Greek, Orthodox, Maronite, Armenian, 
Catholic, Gregorian, Syrian, Jacobite, Copt, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Lutheran — were 
built, the same sky hung over the town, the 
same hills crowned it, the same wild flowers 
garlanded its slopes... “Consider the lilies of 
the field) how they grow; they toil not, 


neither do they spin: and yet I say unto 
you that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” 

Despite myself, I found myself meditating: 
the sea which separates countries lying along 
its coastline also links them. In the same way, 
why should this town, which has divided us 
so much, not unite us by virtue of its very 
uniqueness ? 

Someone resembling Don Camillo led us 
to an anteroom and offered us wine, cakes 
and cigarettes. From the porch of the muni- 
cipality building I looked out at the people 
who had come to hear the mayors of the 
two towns. Nazareth spoke in Arabic and 
Haifa replied in Hebrew. I didn’t hear 
everything they said, but what I heard satis- 
fied me. Saif el-Din Zu'bi thanked Abba 
Khoushy for accepting his invitation to visit 
Nazareth. Nazareth needed its wealthy sister's 
experience, its know-how, its advice and as- 
sistance... The Mayor of Haifa did not an- 
mounce any practical assistance at this first 
meeting, but everywhere he went he gave 


‘the people of Nazareth eminently sound advice 


as a prelude to his future good deeds: 
“Taxes! Pay your municipal taxes! Learn 
to collect the municipal taxes."’ 
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I would not go as far as to say that the 
Mayor of Haifa could not have given more 
popular advice to the municipality of Naza- 
reth, whose churches are exempt from taxes 
and the rest of whose inhabitants exempt 
themselves. But certainly this advice represents 
the beginning of wisdom and the right way 
to approach things... “Render unto God the 
things which are God's,’ it was said once 
in Nazareth, “and to Caesar the things which 
are Caesar's.” 

Where and when had I seen this square, 
Moorish-looking inner courtyard before? 
Where had I seen Jews and Arabs mingling 
together so freely, heard the Hebrew tongue 
used so fluently together with the mellifluous 
Arabic? In my imagination I wandered 
far away to the distant courtyards and lemon 
groves of... Granada, Cordova, medieval Spain. 
Subconsciously I remembered the holy com- 
munion between the cultures of Israel and 
Islam. Wasn’t that the supreme period of 
Jewish life in the Diaspora? How that meet- 
ing between our two cultures had enriched 
the treasurehouse of human culture and know- 
ledge in the arts, sciences, medicine, engineer- 
ing, music, poetry, mathematics! Encounters 
like these bring a renaissance to the world, 
an almost mystic sense of eternity and moral 
values... 

Now we were walking through market 
places, streets, squares. The beautiful old city 
of Cordova? No, we were still in Nazareth. 
I would not have thought that it would have 
loved us so much. Haifa and Nazareth — 
so near... and yet so far. 

I saw only a little controlled hatred. But 
I felt more than I saw... Almost without 
meaning to, I glanced up at the stone walls... 
No, thank God! No swastikas... 

The local Rotary club gave us a luncheon. 
Saif el-Din Zu'bi, Mayor of Nazareth; Abba 
Khoushy and his wife; the Metropolitan 
Isodoros; Sheikh Amin Tarif; Mr. Emile Jar- 
jura, the outgoing mayor... In fact, many men 
of goodwill. Opposite me, across the branches 
of asparagus fern and the sweet peas, sat Ab- 
dul Aziz Zu'bi, Deputy Mayor of Nazareth. 

“Are you a Christian?” I asked him. 


“A Moslem,” he answered. 


“Mapai?” 

‘“‘Mapam,” he said, with a wink. 

“The Messiah has come!” I thought to 
myself. Meanwhile Mr. Zu'bi told me the 
remarkable story of the last ten years in 
Nazareth, years of division and communal 
strife, years in which the municipal council 
had been uninspired and ineffectual, its hands 
tied by the Communists. The latter were 
masters of deception, During the period of 
austerity in the early years of Israel’s state- 
hood, when they heard, for example, that 
margarine rations were soon to be distributed, 
they would organize groups of people to 
walk through the streets of the town shout- 
ing: “We want margarine!’ The next day 
the margarine would arrive, ‘See for your- 
selves,’ the Communists would tell their fol- 
lowers, “how effective your demonstrations 
of anger were!” 

It is unnecessary to add that previous coun- 
cils were not interested in advancing the in- 
terests of the town’s inhabitants. Not only 
did they not request aid; they actually refused 
all the assistance which was offered to them. 
Now, for the first time, Nazareth has a 
municipal council which seems ready to help 
the town and its population, The first sign 
of wisdom was that the council did not 
hesitate to ask the Haifa Municipality for 
its sisterly advice. “Come to Nazareth and 
show us how to run our town,” the town 
fathers asked Abba Khoushy, ‘What is the 
best way of arranging for lighting, sanitation, 
good roads, low-cost housing? How can the 
population be made to accept our authority 
of its own free will?” 

Haifa responded at once, and its Mayor 
came to Nazareth with a goodwill delegation. 
Before many days have passed Haifa’s en- 
gineers, gardeners and officials in charge of 
other municipal services will arrive in Na- 
zareth with maps, charts, oleander bushes... 
all the things needed to help a town which 
wants to help itself. 

I asked Abdul Aziz Zu'bi if it wouldn't 
be possible to bring Jewish and Arab intel- 
lectuals together? We would sit together, 
exchange ideas, listen to one another... At 
first in Nazareth, then in Haifa. Then, per- 

(Continued ow page 54) 
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The August London Economist recently 
published a remarkable article. Called “Back 
to Palestine,” it was ostensibly written on 
August 7, 1964, four years after Ham- 
marskjold astonished the world by announc- 
ing that Israel and the Arabs had reached 
agreement on a solution of the refugee 
problem and other differences. In graphic 
detail it described the arrangements for the 
return of some refugees and the resettlement 
of others in Arab countries, and the chain 
reaction that this set in motion. (Have the 
gentlemen of the Economist been studying 
New Outlook?) 

I was rereading this article the other day, 
while the radio was broadcasting details of 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion’s trip to 
the United States and Europe. The article 
merged in my mind’s eye with the radio 
amnouncer’s voice, and I began dreaming... 

The door to President Eisenhower's private 
study in the White House opened, and the 
familiar stocky figure entered. Without much 
ado, the President came to the point: “Mr. 
Prime Minister,” he said, in his old soldier's 
voice, “let's get down to business. Before 
you return to Tel Aviv, I want us to reach 
a definite agreement on ways to solve the 
Middle East problem...” 

Two weeks later President Nasser of Egypt 
was invited to accept an honorary degree 
from Yale University. After delivering his 
lecture on “The Egyptian Pharaohs and their 
Contribution to Human Civilization,” Nasser 
was received at the White House. There, he 
was closeted with the President, who was 
nearing the end of his eighth year in office. 
With a dramatic gesture, Eisenhower produc- 
ed a slip of paper from a secret drawer in 
his mahogany desk. “Here is a commitment 


signed by Prime Minister Ben-Gurion of 
Israel, allowing the refugees to choose bet- 
ween returning to Israel or obtaining com- 
pensation. In turn you must recognize the 
State of Israel and enter into peace nego- 
tiations with it.’ The two statesmen sat 
down with paper and pencil and began 
figuring the cost of solving the refugee 
problem... 

On October 6, 1960, the day that the 
first Arab refugee crossed the Mandelbaum 
Gate into Israel, the first Israeli ship sailed 
through the Suez Canal with a cargo of 
cement and phosphates for Iran. President 
Eisenhower went down in history as the 
architect of Israeli-Arab peace, thus crowning 
his political career. David Ben-Gurion was 
acclaimed as a wise philosopher-statesman 
who had displayed unparalleled daring and 
imagination. Colonel Nasser was able to call 
upon the Arab nation to recognize Israel 
without being attacked as a weakling, and 
was acclaimed as the man who had brought 
the refugees home. The Nobel Prize Com- 
mittee awarded both Ben-Gurion and Nasser 
the 1960 Nobel Peace Prize... 


The Voice of Israel was reporting Ben- 
Gurion’s departure for the United States. 
From Cairo came Nasser’s voice, raised in 
another anti-Israel tirade. 

Was it only a dream? 

* 

Soon after arriving in Israel, the new 
Ghananian Ambassador, Bediako Poku, told 
some Israeli journalists the following story: 

“A farmer in Ghana had a small farm 
with a chicken run. An eagle lived among 
the chickens, like one of them, No one 
knew where he came from or how long he 
had been there, Like the chickens, he grub- 
bed in the dirt and the manure heaps for 
worms or scraps. But his beak was not made 
for scraping close to the ground: the chickens 
found food easily and grew, but the eagle 
grew thinner and thinner. 

“One day the farmer said to him: “Why 
don’t you fly away to the mountain tops and 
the jungle, where you really belong?’ 

“The eagle looked very downcast, ‘It's 
such a long time since I flew,’ he said, ‘that 
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[ have forgotten how to fly.’ 

“The farmer tried to help the eagle. He 
picked him up and let him fly. But the 
eagle flapped his wings helplessly and drop- 
ped to the ground. Again and again he tried 
to rise into the air, but he could not. ‘It's 
no use,’ said the eagle sorrowfully. ‘I’ve 
scratched in the ground such a long time 
that my wings have grown stiff.” 

“But the farmer didn’t give up. He held 
the eagle up even higher, encouraged him 
with brave words, and pushed him into the 
air. Suddenly the eagle opened his wings, 
soared higher and higher, until he disap- 
peared into the clouds.” 

Here, the Ambassador paused, looked at 
his expectant audience, and said slowly and 
distinctly: 

“The eagle is Africa!” 

* 

The drought has hit Jewish kibbutzim and 
villages and Bedouin encampments equally. 
The plight of the Bedouin, relying almost en- 
tirely on their sheep, camels and goats for 
their livelihood, is particularly tragic, This 
summer their flocks were attacked by the 
dreaded foot-and-mouth disease, and the 
Thursday camel market in Beersheba was 
closed for several weeks. The Bedouin have 
not yet received their drought compensation 
for the winter of 1958-59, despite repeated 
promises. Some of the tribes are near starv- 
ation, and the sheikhs have had to advance 
their tribesmen money in order to pay for 
their flour rations. 

Reading the reports of the drought in 
Jordan, where sheep and camels are also 
threatened with thirst and starvation, I am 
forced to wonder again at the human folly 
which serves to augment the caprices of 
nature. Because of political squabbling and 
shortsighted considerations, projects like the 
Jordan water scheme, which could have 
averted the results of the present drought 
on both sides of the border, remain blue- 
prints. Combined with the desalination scheme, 
now being tested in pilot plants ‘somewhere 
in Israel,” these projects offer the best chance 
of making plentiful and cheap water available 
to the desert areas of both Jordan and Israel, 
and in fact to the entire Middle East for 


other disaster years. But first the countries 

of the Middle East will have to learn that 

it is cheaper to cooperate than to disagree. 
* 

Hamizrah Hehadash (The New East), the 
quarterly of the Israel Oriental Society, has 
just celebrated its tenth anniversary. Its 
editors have rounded a tradition of scholarly 
articles on political, social and economic trends 
in Israel and the Arab and Moslem countries. 

The Israel Oriental Society has also publish- 
ed a number of scientific monographs and has 
organized lectures and symposiums on the 
Middle East: the subjects ranged from agrar- 
ian reform in Egypt to Israeli-Iranian relations 
through the ages. Guest lecturers have in- 
cluded Dr, Sen of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Mrs. Huseething, the sister of 
Premier Nehru of India, and the Minister 
of Labor in Tanganyika, Mr. Jamal, 

The Editors of New Outlook will all join 
me in greeting our Hebrew colleague and in 
hoping that future cooperation will be even 
more fruitful than in the past. 

* 

A few weeks ago some of New Outlook's 
editors went up to Jerusalem to attend a 
meeting. One of those present was a long- 
standing resident of Jerusalem, a former 
Supreme Court Judge and one of this mag- 
azine’s most vigorous supporters — Mr. Gad 


Frumkin. learn of 


It came as a shock to 
his death a few weeks later. 

Although he has recently played little part 
in the country’s political life) Mr. Frumkin 
made desperate efforts in the years preceding 
partition to prevent an armed Jewish-Arab 
clash from taking place. Together with Pin- 
has Rutenberg of the electrical works and 
M. Novomeysky of the Dead Sea works, he 
established contact with moderate Arab leaders. 
But the attempts to arrive at a modus vivendi 
failed, with the tragic results we all know 
only too well. 

Judge Frumkin told us at that meeting in 
Jerusalem that he considered New Outlook 
a ray of light in the political gloom of the 
Middle East. He will be- mourned by all who 
believe as fervently as he did in peace bet- 
ween the peoples of this region. 


ISHMAEL 








SIMHA FLAPAN 


THE THEORY OF INTERCEPTIVE WAR 


MASACH SHEL CHOL (Curtain of Sand), YIGAL ALON, published by the Kibbutz 
Hameuchad Publishers, Ltd., Tel Aviv, 1959. 


T he book before us deserves special attention, not only because of the ideas it 

contains, but also because of the personality of the author and his position in 
Israel's political life. General Allon rose to eminence in 1948 as one of the 
founders and the commander-in-chief of the famous Palmach, the Israeli com- 
mando troops which played a decisive role in the civil war between the Jewish 
and Arab communities before the establishment of the State, as well as in the 
war between Israel and the invading Arab armies which followed. General Allon 
showed his talents as a brilliant tactician in many of the decisive battles and 
became one of the most popular national heroes, enjoying special esteem among 
the younger generation and the sabras, of whom he is a talented representative. 
After concluding his service in the army, he entered politics and soon became 
one of the leaders of the left-wing labor party, ““Ahdut Ha’avoda—Poale Zion.” 
His views are representative of a very important sector of the Israeli community, 
including one of the foremost federations of Kibbutzim, socialist circles among 
workers and intellectuals in the towns, and a large section of Isracli youth for 
whom Palmach is still a symbol of a community engaged in pioneering, self- 
defense and the ingathering of Jews into a working and progressive framework. 

General Allon’s book (364 pages) covers a very large range of problems. 
There is no single aspect of Israeli life about which he does not have something 
to say, from the problems of the absorption of immigrants, education, economics, 
the relationship between labor and capital, the development of the country, the 
structure of the army and its role in Israel’s life, up to and including a detailed 
analysis of international conditions, the situation in the Middle East, and the 
relations between Israel and the Arab states. To give General Allon his due, 
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he is not the worst protagonist of the ideology of preventive war. He is no 
rabid nationalist unable to release himself from hatred towards the Arabs and 


” 


from regarding them as “mortal enemies.” On the contrary, he demands that 
the education of Israeli youth be dominated by the idea that the Arabs should be 
seen as the allies of tomorrow rather than as the enemies of today. He also 
demands full equality for the Arab citizens of Israel and the abolition of the 
Military Government. He is not a war-monger and sincerely believes in peace 
both throughout the world and between Israel and the Arab world. 

Israel must rise and look beyond the thick curtain of desert sand which the Arab 
rulers are trying to spread between their peoples and us, and see the final solution of the 
problem in the shape of peace and cooperation. 

With all the bitterness and justifiable anger felt by many Jews towards the saber- 
rattling Arabs, we dare not, from a long-range point of view, allow our angry feelings 
to become a consciousness of hatred... Hatred of the enemy is not indispensable for a 
fighting spirit, but it can be a hindrance, in the long run, on the path to peace. (p. 361) 

Many of the things that he proposes are very sensible and appropriate. The 
same is true of his political suggestions, as, for instance, the neutralization of 
the Middle East, the replacement of the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 by a 
Five-Power (including the Soviet Union and India) guarantee for the territorial 
integrity and political autonomy of all the peoples of the Middle East. His 
Suggestions for a non-aggression pact between Israel and the Arab States are 
definitely worth support. To the positive aspects of this book one could also add 
the originality of style, whose bold and surprising terms somehow remind us of 
his brilliant military manoeuvres. 

All these advantages, however, by making his case more convincing, also 
make it more dangerous. His ideas and suggestions are subservient to one main 
thesis which runs through all the chapters, that of an almost inevitable military 
show-down. 


G eneral Allon regards the present relationship between Israel and the Arabs 
as that of war, with the Arabs bent on destroying Israel and using all 
possible means of warfare short of actual military invasion until such time when 
they will consider such an invasion possible and promising of victory. The present 
warfare consists of four main tactics: ostracism, economic boycott, political 
offensive, and guerrilla warfare (infiltration, “fedayeen’’ activity, etc.). “While 
the final aim of the Arab rulers is to crush the State of Israel militarily and to 
liquidate her, for the time being they are employing the tactic of guerrilla war- 
fare in order to achieve intermediate goals until the opportunity for the realiza- 
tion of the final aim arrives.’’ He lists these intermediate goals as follows : 
1) to keep the Palestine problem open internationally; 2) to preserve the con- 
tinuity of military initiative until the time arrives for the revenge, whose “‘date, 
area, and front will be chosen by the Arab Military Commands, separately, in 
coordination or in unity; 3) to discourage Jewish and non-Jewish capital 
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investment in Israel; 4) to demoralize the forces of resistance of the Jewish 
settlers in the border areas, etc. 

General Allon takes Arab enmity for granted and does not make much 
effort to analyze the sources of this hostility. He sees this enmity as caused by 
the following: xenophobia and reactionary religious fanaticism, the urge for 
revenge for the defeat in the War of 1948, the competition between the Arab 
rulers for hegemony over the Arab world, domestic and economic difficulties 
which make the Arab rulers try to divert their internal social unrest against a 
“foreign enemy,” the aim of reactionary rulers to liquidate the dangerous in- 
fluence of Israeli democracy, and finally the competition of the Great Powers 
for influence in the Middle East by supplying arms and appeasing aggressive 
rulers. General Allon does not attach any importance to the Palestinian Arabs, 
who have become a mass of refugees feeding Arab enmity towards Israel, as a 
result of the War of 1948. 

While Arab hostility is a dominant political reality to be reckoned with in 
the near future, he regards the factors working for peace as long-term processes 
whose influence will reveal itself only in the distant future, if at all. He envisages 
three such factors: 1) the diminution of the importance of Arab oil as a result 
of the development of alternative reserves and the progressive use of atomic 
energy, which will weaken the bargaining power of the Arab States; 2) the 
atomic stalemate and military equilibrium which will cause the Great Powers 
to give up their competition for spheres of influence and military bases in the 
Middle East and to agree to the neutralization of this area; 3) the increasing 
conflict between the young Egyptian imperialism and other states, Arab and non- 
Arab, in Africa and Asia. For the time being, Israel’s policy must, however, be 
dominated by the consideration that the Arab rulers are incessantly preparing 
for a war into which they will plunge at the first favorable opportunity. And 
so General Allon proceeds to analyze the strategic position of Israel as viewed 
in the face of this danger. 

The situation looks rather bad. Israel is besieged by enemies along all her 
borders on land and is threatened on her only open approach — the sea. Egypt's 
rule in the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip establishes a geographical 
separation between Israel and Egypt proper, but it also establishes direct contact 
between the Egyptian army and the southern and central parts of Israel and a 
bridgehead for an eventual attack (p. 52). Jordan’s occupation of the Palestinian 
Triangle, the Hebron area, and the Old City of Jerusalem puts the central parts 
of Israel within range of enemy artillery. These areas are a potential wedge 
threatening to dismember the country into disconnected parts. On the northern 
borders, the Syrian Army is in possession of the mountain range, while the 
Jewish settlements at the foot of the mountains are exposed to enemy artillery. 
Israel has no dimension of depth. The Israeli army has no path of retreat, no 
areas to relinquish, even temporarily, in order to prepare for a counter-offensive. 
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The central part of Israel, in which most of her population and industry is 
concentrated, is a narrow strip and a temptation for the classic manoeuver of a 
surprise attack aimed at delivering a mortal blow before Israel would be able 
to organize total mobilization and contain the enemy, or before the United 
Nations and the Great Powers could interfere to enforce a ceasefire. All Israel’s 
airfields are within range of a few minutes flight from advanced Arab jet- 
bases in Sinai, Jordan and southern Syria, while the main Arab airfields and 
bases are far away and could be warned and defended against a surprise Israeli 
air-raid, 


A ll this implies that Israel’s only possible defense lies in a counter-offensive. 
General Allon differentiates theoretically between three forms of counter- 
offensive: a direct response to an Arab attack, a parallel attack initiated at the same 
time and an interceptive attack aimed at making an Arab attack impossible. He 
reaches the conclusion that only the third form — the “‘interceptive attack” — is 
open to Israel as an effective means of self-defense. 

He does not like to call this a preventive war, because the war 
already exists and is going on, and the interceptive attack is only a way of avoiding 
a sudden Arab offensive which, in its initial stages, would already be able to put 
Israeli airfields and other military bases out of action, destroy industrial and com- 
munication centers, and dismember the country. For the moral and political just- 
ification of this method of defense, he emphasizes that : 

As long as the Arab rulers refuse to make peace with Israel and continue to hope 
to overthrow her by economic blockade, or by direct military attack, the moral right and 
practical ability to carry out an interceptive counter-attack, whenever necessary, form the 
military guarantee for Israel’s future existence... 

..There is no point in detailing here precisely in what situation and by how much time 
the Israeli counter-attack must precede the planned Arab aggression. Sometimes it must 
precede it by months, sometimes weeks and sometimes even a few days are enough to turn 
the wheel back. When there is no choice it is vital that in certain situations the Israelis 
must precede the invaders by only a few hours, but precede them they must. 

To be fair, General Allon suggests maximum caution before resorting to this 
last step of interceptive attack, and demands the most careful consideration of all 
the circumstances. It should not be done hastily, in panic; it should not be done if 
success is not assured and if there is danger of “hostile intervention’ by some 
Great Power; it should only be resorted to when the enemy tries to organize his 
forces in an offensive concentration. At the same time, however, he points to a 
number of situations in which the right of active self-defense, including the 
possibility of an interceptive attack, should be exercised. For instance, if there 
should be a change of the territorial and political status quo in the wake of Arab 
efforts for unification, which would allow Egyptian, Syrian or Iraqi armies to 
enter the Palestine Triangle in Jordan; or if the Arab League should succeed 
in establishing a Palestinian government and a Palestinian army with warlike in- 
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tentions; or if the Syrians should try to prevent the continuation and completion of 
Israeli development projects; and, in general, when clauses of the Armistice Agree- 
ments are disregarded by the Arab states. He especially refers to the Egyptian 
interference with passage of ships in the Suez Canal and in the Straits of Tiran, 
which he regards as a case of flagrant infraction of the Armistice Agreements. 


We cannot allow the Egyptians permanently to enjoy the benefits of a dual status... 
The Egyptians must decide whether the Canal is an Egyptian one to be used as a weapon 
in her “state of belligerency” against Israel, or whether it is international at least from the 
point of view of respecting the international conventions guaranteeing free passage for all, 
including Israel... But if they say that the Canal is Egyptian and that this is their legal 
and political justification for sealing it, in practice, against Israeli shipping, on the basis 
of the theory of the state of belligerency, then what right does the Egyptian ruler have 
to demand that Israel respect the Canal’s international immunity ? 


In short, he recommends the use of active self-defense in nearly every possible 
conflict which now exists between Israel and the Arab states; and although he does 
not suggest immediate resort to this decisive step, which should be reserved for 
the danger of an imminent Arab attack, small-scale military actions and reprisals, 
in the present circumstances, may also start a chain of actions and reaction leading 
to war. 


do not contest General Allon’s statement of facts; they are unfortunately very 
| true. I should, however, like to analyze his suggestions.. He regards the 
partition of the country as the main source of trouble, and so he naturally wants 
to eliminate this source when the opportunity occurs. He has in mind not only the 
Partition decided upon by the United Nations in 1947, but also the partition by 
the Mandatory Power in 1922, which divided historical Palestine into Cis-Jordan 
(Palestine) and Trans-Jordan. General Allon does not suggest changing Israel's 
present boundaries by force or by military initiative. However, he does not regard 
the present boundaries as sacred. ““As long as the Arab rulers continue to consider 
themselves to be in a state of belligerency with Israel, the frontiers of the 
Armistice Agreements are not sacred... If their immunity is violated by repeated 
aggression, the frontiers of the Armistice Agreements do not bind Israel” (p.81). 
It is on this assumption that he proposes that the Israelis should not retreat when 
forced to cross the frontiers in the wake of its counter-attack, In this case the 
Israeli Army should avail itself of the opportunity and continue the pursuit of 
the enemy until it has occupied all the areas belonging to historical Palestine (Mr. 
Allon makes it very clear that he differentiates between the Mandatory and 
historical boundaries), and until it has crushed the enemy’s army in a final defeat. 
On this occasion Mr. Allon also revealed his belief that peace can be 
achieved only after a final military victory. 

If the war breaks out again we must not repeat the historic mistake made in the 
War of Liberation and again in the Sinai Campaign. We cannot again stop the war 


before we achieve full victory, the integrity of the country and a peace treaty which will 
guarantee normal relations between Israel and her neighbors... 
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It (the Israeli Army — S.F.) must not retreat again, but must strive from now 
on to re-establish borders which will be natural historically, economically and militarily. 

One weakness of Mr. Allon’s analysis stems from a lack of a realistic assess- 
ment of the interplay between military and political factors. He has brilliant ideas 
as a professional soldier, and is well at home in the field of military operations. 
He is a keen observer as a politician, with a grasp of new political developments 
(for instance, he fully understands the significance of the role of the Soviet Union 
and the Afro-Asian bloc in shaping the future of the world, including the Middle 
East); however, in concrete analysis his is a split personality. His military 
and political concepts are far apart, though it is precisely the interplay of these 
factors that is most decisive. Significantly, he carefully avoids any evaluation of the 
Sinai Campaign and the Suez War. He has only words of admiration for the 
brilliant military success of the Israeli army in the battle of Sinai, but he entirely 
ignores the political consequences of this victory. In the Sinai Campaign Mr. Allon’s 
concept of the “‘interceptive attack” was put to the test under most ideal conditions, 
and proved to be a failure. From the military point of view the conditions were 
most favorable, and even Mr. Allon suggests that they were unique, and have, in 
fact, no chance of reappearing again. The synchronization and coordination of the 
Sinai Campaign with the Anglo-French Suez War made possible an Israeli victory 
with minimum losses and maximum speed. The fact that two major powers, per- 
manent members of the Security Council and chief partners of the Western bloc, 
participated in this campaign and supported Israel, reduced the political risks to 
a minimum. And yet the political consequences of the Suez War were nearly 
catastrophic. It brought the world to the verge of a new war. The indignation of 
world public opinion and the reactions of the Soviet Union and the Afro-Asian 
countries were so violent that President Eisenhower had to come out against his 
closest allies. Within a very short time, by an overwhelming vote, the United 
Nations forced the British, French, and Israeli armies to withdraw. Israel tried 
to delay her withdrawal in order to win guarantees for the right of passage in the 
Straits and in the Suez, and for the pacification of her borders, but faced the most 
disastrous moment in her life when she stood alone, condemned and threatened 
with sanctions by all the nations of the world for aggression and non-compliance 
with United Nations decisions. 

For Britain and France, the Suez War was not only a failure to regain their 
former status in the Middle East; as a result of this venture they ceased to be 
important factors in the Middle East altogether. 

The wheel of history, rather than turning back, accelerated its speed. Abdul 
Nasser’s position as the leader of Arab nationalism has been strengthened. His 
victory in the Suez War precipitated the downfall of Nuri Said and the Baghdad 
Pact. The Soviet Union’s influence in Middle Eastern affairs has increased. The 
animosity of the Arab peoples towards the West has deepened. The Western Powers 
are now trying to adjust themselves to the new situation and to accomodate Nasser. 
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Israel did not emerge from the Suez venture as badly as France and Britain. 
As positive achievements of the Sinai Campaign she can list the quiet on her long 
borders and free navigation through the Straits of Tiran, both assured by the 
United Nations Emergency Forces. 

However, other objectives have not been achieved. The arms Egypt lost in 
this campaign have been more than cancelled by the continuous delivery of 
modern weapons by the Soviet Union and others. Nasser’s bargaining power with 
both the West and East has increased considerably, and while he continues to 
enjoy large-scale economic aid from the East, Western eagerness for reconciliation 
is stronger than ever. In fact, Israel has reason to suspect that this reconciliation 
may be at her expense. The Western Powers voted in favor of a loan to the U.A.R. 
tor the development of the Suez Canal, despite the fact that on the very day of the 
decision Nasser again demonstrated that he intended to continue barring Israel 
ships. Arab hatred and hostility towards Israel has increased, and the chances of 
a peace settlement have become more remote than before. The Suez War and the 
Sinai Campaign are historical proof that a military venture, however successful, is 
a futile means of solving a dispute between nations. 


M* Allon’s concept that a stable peace can be brought about by a military 

victory is thus a dubious one. A peace treaty enforced by a military victory, 
without consideration of the specific interests and just rights of peoples, bears the 
seeds of a new war more disastrous than the previous one. The more humiliating 
the defeat and the heavier the price extorted, the stronger the urge for revenge and 
rehabilitation. In the present international set-up, marked by an equilibrium between 
the two great world powers and by the danger of an atomic war, and by the 
emergence of Asian and African peoples into active participation in world affairs, 
no political dispute can be solved by war; the Arab-Jewish conflict, in particular, 
does not lend itself to a solution by force. 

Mr. Allon does not belong to the school that preaches the inevitability of an 
Israeli military show-down with the Arabs. However, if his proposals are accepted, 
war may really become inevitable. What he proposes is to keep the Arab countries 
under the permanent threat of an Israeli military attack aiming at the conquest of 
the whole of Palestine as well as of Jordan (historical boundaries !) and the 
temporary seizure of areas in the Arab states until they sign a peace treaty on 
terms dicated by Israel. Mr. Allon believes that such a threat, enforced by actual 
readiness to put it into practice, would in itself make its use superfluous and 
compel the Arabs at least to respect the Armistice Treaties. However, it is much 
more likely that such a threat would have the opposite results. It would first of all 
verify the Arabs’ worst accusations concerning Israel’s aspirations for territorial 
expansion and domination over Arab areas and peoples. It would lead them to the 
conclusion that the only way to prevent this was also to organize their own 
interceptive attack to frustrate the realization of Mr. Allon’s program. 
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It would strengthen those Arab leaders and elements who give priority to Israel’s 
annihilation rather than to the economic and social development of their own 
peoples. It would precipitate the unification of the Arab countries for the purpose 
of aggression rather than development. 

The weakness of Mr. Allon’s military analysis lies in the fact that he confines 
himself to the consideration of the Israeli geo-strategical conditions which make 
the tactic of an interceptive attack necessary. If he had also dealt with the geo- 
strategical conditions of the Arab world, he would have come to the conclusion 
that this tactic was futile. Because in contrast to Israel, only the advanced lines 
and military bases of the Arab states could be over-run and destroyed by a surprise 
attack; the Arab states have sufficient areas for a tactical retreat in order to save 
time to regroup their armies and to mobilize all their forces for a counter-attack. 
Even if the Arab states suffer considerable losses in troops and territory, they 
have enough human and economic resources for such a counter-offensive; while 
the population of the conquered areas, in favorable topographical conditions 
(mountains and deserts) could bring the Israeli armies to exhaustion by resistance 
and guerrilla warfare. Even the most successful Israeli offensive could hardly 
compel the Arab states to capitulate and to sign a peace treaty. 

She cannot expect that any of the great powers would stand by idly in the 
face of such an attempt. Mr. Allon’s proposal thus boils down to a threat which 
cannot be executed, or a sheer military adventure with disastrous consequences for 
the very existence of the State of Israel. 


pres ultimate security lies in peace. It is true that the Arab rulers are attempting 

to weaken, to demoralize, and to bring about the collapse of the State of 
Israel by all means short of actual war. However, has this Arab tactic achieved 
its aims ? The fact is that despite the economic boycott and the Suez blockade, 
infiltration, fedayeen and a campaign of hatred, Israel not only continues to 
exist but has made enormous progress in every field, in economic development, 
in large-scale immigration and its absorption and in strengthening her political 
position all over the world. 

Security problems are naturally very serious and have top priority. Israel 
has to ensure security on her borders and the life, work and property of her 
inhabitants; she must deal effectively with attempts at infiltration and guerrilla 
warfare; she must develop her army and ensure its ability to contain the threat 
of an attack. But all this should be regarded as a necessity and not a policy. 

Unstable peace is always better than a war, even a victorious war. With 
all their violations, the Armistice Agreements are better than no agreements at 
all. It is true that the Arab states have violated and continue to violate the 
Agreements. It is true that the U.A.R.’s insistence on belligerency rights con- 
tradicts the Armistice Agreements and the Charter of the United Nations. Gen. 
Allon suggests that if this is the case, Israel should also not be bound by the 
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Armistice terms and should be free to act as she deems desirable. However, the 
problem is... what is in Israel’s interests: the termination of the Armistice 
Agreements and a state of full war in which each side could commit any act of 
aggression and use every occasion to change the status quo politically, geographic- 
ally and militarily; or the insistence upon mutual observance of and respect for 
the regulations and obligations formulated in the only documents signed by 
both parties and officially recognized by the United Nations ? 

Gen. Allon actually suggests the first alternative, forgetting that the Armistice 
Agreements are the only legal basis on which Israel can claim international 
support for her rights, including her territorial integrity and right of passage 
through the Suez Canal and the Straits. It should also be borne in mind that 
despite the actual violations of the Armistice Agreements, no Arab state has 
ever denounced their validity. Even in defending its seizure and blockade of 
Israeli ships on the basis of belligerency rights, the United Arab Republic has 
claimed that it sees no contradiction between these rights and the Armistice 
Agreements because, according to international law, an armistice agreement puts 
an end to hostilities but not to a legal state of war. This argument has not been 
accepted by the Security Council, which stated that the Armistice Agreements 
between Israel and the Arab states are not ordinary armistice agreements but 
an agreement of a “permanent character... with a view to promoting the return 
to permanent peace.” But even the U.A.R., despite its threats of war, does 
not demand its termination, and prefers the path of differing interpretations. On 
many occasions the Arab states have accused Israel of violating the terms of the 
Agreements. The fact that they still regard them as the basis of their relations with 
Israel, even if a very narrow and doubtful basis, has an importance which 
should not be jeopardized in haste. 

For the United Nations, they are the only basis for settling the many disputes. 
Mr. Allon has no great appreciation of the United Nations’ ability to solve the 
disputes, and he quotes many instances to prove his case. It should be remembered, 
however, that though the United Nations is unable to prevent violations of the 
Armistice Agreements, and even less able to bring about a permanent peace 
settlement, it still plays a decisive role in Israel’s relationship with the Arab 
states. It is still able to prevent a total degeneration of these relations into war, 
as was clearly shown during the Suez Campaign when its decision compelled 
the Israeli army to withdraw from Sinai and the Gaza Strip to the demarcation 
lines defined in the Armistice Agreements. What Mr. Allon proposes would 
result in a jungle, forgetting that we are not the strongest animals. 


rr the most disquieting feature of Mr. Allon’s program is his complete 

disregard for the rights of the Palestinian Arabs. He bypasses them, only 
mentioning somewhere “that they became accustomed to regard Palestine as their 
homeland.” He seems to forget that his own party used to speak about Palestine 
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as a common homeland for both peoples, and that the dispute between the Jews 
and the Palestinian Arabs was not a conflict between right and wrong but between 
two rights. When he suggests the conquest of all “historical” Palestine in the 
wake of an Israeli counter-attack, he does not say what would happen to the 
million and a half Arabs living in Jordan, and to the nearly three hundred 
thousand Arabs in the Gaza Strip. Within the boundaries of ‘historical’ Palestine 
there would be nearly as many Arabs — 1,800,000 — as Jews. It would be a 
binational state. The ideal solution would be for both peoples to live together 
in a common homeland on the basis of non-domination. They both depend 
economically on the same natural resources. But such a solution is possible only 
on the basis of voluntary agreement and understanding. 

Such an understanding is possible only on the basis of mutual recognition 
of the right of the Jews and the Arabs to self-determination within a framework 
of peaceful co-existence. Mr. Allon’s suggestion of bringing it about by force makes 
such a solution only less probable. When dealing with the problem of the 200,000 
Arabs in Israel, he states that a serious problem of security is involved. What 
about 1,800,000 Arabs compelled by force to become citizens of a Jewish State 
within the historical boundaries of Palestine ? 

Wth all the present grave dangers, a new war is not inevitable, though 
possible. It is not inevitable, not because the attitude of the Arabs to Israel has 
changed for the better. The truth is that this has changed for the worse. If the 
subjective wishes of Arab leaders, politicians, and generals were decisive, a war 
would break out sooner or later. However, there are other aspects of Middle 
East reality which play an important role and do not permit these wishes to 
become a dominant factor in politics. There is the international situation, marked 
by the mutual fear of an atomic war and an attempt to avoid the destruction of 
humanity by some form of settlement between the big powers. It is very improb- 
able that the United States and the Soviet Union will allow any local conflagration 
to wreck the chances of international negotiations and to bring the whole world 
to the verge of a new war. This is especially so for the Middle East, with its 
economic and strategic importance for both East and West. Arab statesmen and 
military men, no less than the Israelis, must willingly or unwillingly give due 
consideration to this fact. 


|' is precisely because a local war is no longer possible in the Middle East, that 

the Arab rulers hesitate to resort to it as a means of solving the Arab-Jewish 
conflict, perhaps despite their wishes and plans. Their main objective today is 
to extricate their countries from the military and political conflicts of the major 
powers of the world. The “positive neutralism” of the Arab leaders has this as 
its main aim. The Arab countries were occupied by foreign troops and military 
bases for tens of years. For decades they have fought for political independence, 
for a withdrawal of foreign troops and the liquidation of military bases. They 
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understand very well that a new war with Israel, whatever its outcome, would 
first of all mean the return of foreign armies and a loss of their hard-won 
independence. The Israeli-Arab war in 1948 was a local war with the Great 
Powers staying away and intervening only from behind the scenes. But the 
events of 1956, following the intervention of British and French troops in the 
Suez, proved that the conditions of ‘48 have disappeared without the slightest 
chance of reappearing again. 

Mr. Allon rightly criticises the Arab rulers for their inablity to solve the 
fundamental problems of economic and social development. However, he un- 
derestimates the difference between the present and the old rulers of the King 
Farouk type, a difference demonstrated in the stormy developments in the Middle 
East since 1952. Nasser and Kassem, with all their ambitions for personal power, 
are interested in preserving their countries’ independence and in tackling the 
problems of industrialization and economic development. It is this fact which 
does not allow them to give first priority to the organization of a new war with 
Israel. They prefer a line of “no war and no peace,” especially as the tactics of 
economic boycott and political ostracism do cause Israel considerable difficulties 
and strengthen their belief in a possible Israeli collapse under conditions of 
economic and political isolation. 

The fact that the Arab countries have engaged in enormous projects of 
economic development also does not facilitate the preparations for a new war. 
Only highly industrialized and technically developed countries can simultaneously 
engage in large-scale economic projects and the development of a great wat 
machine. Underdeveloped countries suffering from a shortage of modern means 
of production, communications, technical and scientific skills, and from low 
standards of health and education, are hardly in a position to do both things at 
the same time. It is either mobilization for the Aswan Dam or mobilization for 
war. The decision may still be taken in either direction. This decision will be 
influenced by domestic and external factors, over which Israel has no control. But 
Israel’s policies may have some influence. 

What Israel could do in order to tip the scale of Arab plans in the direction 
of economic development rather than aggression is to work out a plan, not for 
a preventive war, but for a preventive peace. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, Mr. Allon makes a number of 
important political suggestions, such as neutralization of the Middle East, a non- 
aggression pact, and Israel’s integration into a federative framework with the 
Arab countries. But as long as these proposals are accompanied by the threat of 
a preventive war and territorial expansion, they have no hope of gaining the 
confidence of even progressively-minded and peaceful Arabs. They could find 
a responsive echo only if they were accompanied by a definite statement that 
Israel does not entertain any plans of a preventive war and territorial expansion, 
and recognizes the need for a solution of the Arab refugee problem. One of 
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Mr. Allon’s chapters bears the title “Not by the Sword Alone.’ Unfortunately 
peace is presented in this chapter as a kind of remote ideal to be believed in 
but not fought for. What we have tried to show is that the true path to a 
solution of Israel’s (and the Middle East’s) problems would have to bear the 


shorter title of ‘Not by the Sword.” 


Dawn in Iran 


REVEILLE FOR A PERSIAN VILLAGE, 
by NAJMEH NAJAFI and HELEN HINCK- 
LEY, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1958, 
273 pp. $4.00. 


Sarabandan is a remote village in the high 
mountains of the Demavend region in Iran, 
far removed from the highways of modern 
civilization. Here Najmeh Najafi undertook 
a most audacious venture: to help the vil- 
lagers to free themselves from poverty and 
disease. She lived and worked in this village 
for 18 months, and in this book she describes 
her experiences, her disappointments and her 
successes, 


Her book is the remarkable testimony of 
an extraordinary achievement. ‘Lady Najmeh,” 
as she was called by the villagers, emerges 
from its pages as a powerful and winning 
personality, with a strong will and a great fund 
of initiative, and, in addition, as a gifted 
writer. With deep insight and sympathy she 
describes the life and work of the people 
of Sarabandan through the seasons of the 
year, their personalities and their customs. 
She is not a romantic: she reveals the abject 
poverty of the Iranian village, the dirt and 
disease which hold it in their grip, and the 
superstitions which dominate the villagers’ 
thinking, After visiting another village in 
the same region, she wrote: “Poverty in a 
country like America means very little. It 
is not until you have seen children actually 
crying for a spoonful of rice when the mother 
has none to give, that you realize poverty 
means the pangs of hunger, the warping of 


little bodies so that their legs and arms are 
like faggots... Poverty means not enough cover- 
ings at night to sleep through from dusk 
to dawn in comfort, not enough clothing to 
keep the body warmth close to the body, not 
even a pair of shoes to cover naked, bleeding, 
purple-blue feet.” 

“Lady Najmeh” set herself the task of 
fighting all these evils — poverty and super- 
stition, disease and dirt, ignorance and com- 
placency — almost singlehanded. Yet, without 
being a romantic, she loves her people and 
never despairs of their innate faculties, She 
does not believe in importing progress from 
outside and from above: her work is directed 
towards arousing the villagers’ own initiative 
and encouraging their self-confidence. ‘...We 
find the people living the lives of their 
fathers, believing as their fathers believed, 
content with possessing what their fathers 
possessed, We may grow impatient. But to 
them this link with the past offers security, 
a sense of belonging; in it is nurtured the 
seed of their family relationships which gave 
them the love without which life would be 
impossible, How can we overthrow their way 
of life because they are unenlightened, their 
practices unsanitary, their methods obsolete? 
We must work slowly, with patience, per 
severance, understanding and love... No mat- 
ter what you do for a person for whom 
you feel contempt, you have not done a good 
thing, for the contempt poisons the gift.” 
This is what distinguishes Najmeh Najafi 
from many missionaries, reformers and social 
workers and what gives her book its special 
value. 
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A Textbook on African 
Economics 


AFRICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
by William A. Hance, Harpers, New York, 
1958, pp. 289 (with index), $5.95. 


This book was written by a geographer, 
and not by an economist or social scientist. 
As the author himself admits, “the emphasis... 
has been on economic geography, not on po- 
litical, social and cultural matters’ (p. 287). 
For this reason the book may disappoint the 
expectations which the title “African Economic 
Development” arouses, in spite of its merits 
and the abundance of factual information it 
contains... It deals, in fact, with some major 
development schemes and projects, but only a 
few scanty pages (11 out of 289) in the 
introduction and the summary are devoted to 
the problems of Development (with a capital 
“D") common to the region. This is a pity; 
economic development does not take place in 
a vacuum, but in a specific society. Its progress 
depends on its ability to undertake social 
engineering; development must spring from 
within, Of all these problems we learn little 
in this book, The author's self-imposed si- 
lence on these questions is the more regret- 
table, as in the few passing remarks on them 
he shows acute awareness of and keen in- 
sight into them. 


Instead, the author gives us a tantalizing 
glimpse of Africa's development potential by 
telling us in detail, in fact too great detail, 
of Sudan's successful Gezireh reclamation 
scheme (though little of its impact on Sudan’s 
balance of trade and national income); of 
Ghana’s momentous Volta River scheme and 
the envisaged aluminium production. We are 
given a full catalogue, with all the technical 
details, of Africa’s harbors and _ railways. 
Another chapter is devoted to the economic 
potentialities of the Central African Federation, 
followed by a condensed version of the East 
African Royal Commission Report, An ac- 
count of the role of American investment 
in Liberia and a comparison of Madagascar 
and Tropical Africa complete this ‘sample 
survey.” All the chapters are well document- 
ed, based as they are on official reports and 
blue books — and they read as such, At 
the end, overwhelmed by the wealth of facts 
and figures, the reader is unable to see the 
wood for the trees. (The use of small print 
for technical details would have made his 
lot an easier one.) 

This book is, no doubt, a valuable text 
for colleges. But it is too detailed for the 
general reader and too general for the special- 
ist, who will turn to Hailey’s monumental 
“African Survey,’ now available in a revised 
edition, or to the basic documents. 

KURT GRUNWALD 


HAIFA COMES TO NAZARETH 


(Continued from page 39) 

haps, in Nazareth again... He made a note 
of my suggestion and assured me that with 
a little goodwill the idea was feasible... In 
my imagination I saw an inter-communal anth- 
ology of Israeli literature, a Hebrew-Arabic 
compilation, Why not? Perhaps even a bi- 
lingual magazine... 

But, at present, it is a good thing that the 
relations between Haifa and Nazareth are not 
being based on the shifting sands of such 
high-flown rhetoric, but on the solid rock of 
practical action. A good road makes the going 
easier for the spirit as well, 

All in all, it was a great day for Haifa, 
even greater than for Nazareth. Many obstacles 


blocked the path between them and could 
have prevented cooperation between the two 
sister towns. I do not know if the Arabs 
of Galilee have attained complete faith in 
Israel, but I have the distinct impression that 
the period of cynicism is coming to an end. 
As far as faith is concerned — we will 
wait and see, Even if it is as small as a 
grain of mustard seed it can eventually turn 
the mountains of Nazareth over on _ their 
foundations, “Verily I say unto you: if you 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed, you 
shall say unto this mountain, remove hence 
to yonder place, and it shall remove; and 

nothing will be impossible unto you.” 
BENYAMIN GALAI 

(Md ariv) 
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MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


FREEDOM OF POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN IRAQ 


The recent legalization of party and or- 
ganizational activity was one of the most 
important developments in Iraq’s political life 
since the establishment of the republic, “The 
Law of Societies for 1960,’ published on 
January 6, 1960, granted the inhabitants 
of Iraq the right to organize political parties, 
and the right to join these parties and to 
express their political and social views in 
complete freedom. 

The fulfillment of this legislation may be 
expected to affect not only Iraq but also, 
within a short time, such other Arab countries 
as Syria and the Palestinian part of Jordan, 
where greater political maturity and a better 
understanding of democratic procedures have 
been attained. 

The new “Law of Societies’ replaced the 
older Law No. 63, enacted in 1955, which 
put the existence of parties and organizations 
in Iraq at the discretion of the Minister of 
the Interior and the Government, The new 
law does not allow any governmental or ad- 
ministrative interference in party affairs, within 
the law. Parties and organizations are given 
the right to appeal to the Court of Cassation 
in the event that the Minister of Interior 
refuses a license. 

In addition to guaranteeing the freedom 
and independence of the parties, the law also 
requires that the decisions of all parties be 
democratic and taken in a form assuring the 
freedom and respect for the views of their 
members. This would prevent parties or other 
organizations from using ‘democratic central- 
ism’ as a means of removing members arbi- 
trarily. The Government reserves only the 
right to inspect party budgets, 

The new law also contains a number of 
reservations, the most important of which are: 
1. That the aims of any organization or party 


not conflict with Iraq’s independence and 

national unity. 

2. That the aims not conflict with the re- 
publican regime. 

3. That the aims not create a conflict bet- 
ween different nationalities and religions 
in Iraq. 

The law also prohibits members of the 
armed forces, heads of government depart- 
ments, diplomatic personnel, judges and ele- 
®mentary and secondary school students from 
participating in party activities. Premier Kas- 
sem said that he had taken most of the ar- 
ticles of this law from the Syrian “Law of 
Societies,” abolished by the United Arab Re- 
public. 

Six parties have applied for licenses in 
accordance with the requirements of the law. 
Two of these are communist, one centered 
about the daily Istihad ash-Sha’ab and led 
by Zaki Khairi, and the other led by Dawood 
Sayegh and publishing al-Mabda. The others 
include the National Democratic Party, headed 
by Mohd Hadid; the Kurdish Democratic 
Party, led by Mulla Mustapha, the well-known 
Kurdish rebel leader; and two new parties 
that have recently applied for licenses — the 
Islamic Party and the Liberal Party. 

Three of these parties have already been 
licensed: Sayegh’s Communist Party, the 
National Democratic Party and the Kurdish 
Democratic Party. The Khairi Communist 
Party has not yet been given a license. The 
reasons are not known, though it is claimed 
that the Minister of Interior is making some 
investigation into its aims, The delay in 
licensing this party has aroused some astonish- 
ment since it was generally believed that 
Khairi’s party would be the one given the 
license to carry out Communist activity in 
Iraq. 
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Khairi’s group, which is the strongest among 
the Iraqi Communists, is inclined to hush up 
the political, organizational and ideological 
differences between the two factions. They 
simply hurl accusations and abuse at their 
opponents. At one time the latter are “‘Titoist 
splitters and traitors,” and at another “right- 
tailists and saboteurs.” Since the Khairi wing 
apparently thinks it beneath its dignity to 
enter into polemics with the alleged splitters, 
it has been left to Sayegh to disseminate some 
information about the real causes of the split. 
Sayegh accuses the Khairi bloc of failing to 
convene a party congress following the July 
14 revolution, of having committed many 
mistakes in its attempt to go beyond the 
bourgeois democratic revolution and to turn 
it into a socialist revolution. According to 
Sayegh, these attempts have estranged the 
“revolutionary national government from the 


. os 
party.” He suggests a three-point program to 


end the split: to ‘freeze’ the three members 
of the Politbureau who, in his opinion, were 
responsible for the leftist deviation; to rein- 
state the expelled members who were victims 
of leftist sectarianism; and to set up a new 
joint committee of the two contending groups 
until the party congress is convened to aif 
and iron out all the differences. 


The deeper implications of the split are 
still unknown. Anyone who has followed 
events in Iraq, however, can understand that 
the Khairi group has antagonized Iraqi ruling 
circles on many occasions. Thus, for example, 
the ‘National Front,’ which was formed last 
year on the initiative of the Khairi group 
against the wishes of General Kassem himself, 
caused a split in the powerful National De- 
mocratic Party. 


One of the interesting facts emerging from 
the legalization of these parties is the intel- 
lectual level of their founders, The founders 
of Khairi’s Communist Party, for instance, 
include ten doctors, lawyers, officials and 
journalists, with three workers and one farmer. 
The founders of the National Democratic 
Party include ten lawyers, one merchant, one 
farmer and one journalist. The Kurdish De- 
mocratic Party's list includes three lawyers, 
two engineers, one government official, a 


farmer, a journalist, a laborer, and Mulla 
Mustapha, the leader, 

It can be easily noticed that Khairi’s Com- 
munist Party and the Kurdistani Democratic 
Party are really two branches of the same 
tree, although they may differ in their empha- 
sis on some points. The second article in 
the Constitution of the Kurdish Party states 
that “‘our Party is a revolutionary vanguard 
democratic party, representing the interests of 
the workers, peasants, wage-earners, profes- 
sionals and the revolutionary intellectuals of 
Iraqi Kurdistan.’ Article three states that: 
“The Party utilizes Marxism-Leninism in its 
political struggle and social ideas.” It calls 
for the strengthening of the friendly relations 
with the communist parties all over the world, 
and demands national autonomy within the 
Iraqi union and the right of proportional 
participation in all fields. 

The program of the Communist Party con- 
verges with the claims of the Kurds in its 
third article: “The Iraqi public is formed of 
two main nationalities — the Arabs and the 
Kurds,” Paragraph 1 of the third article de- 
mands that “the Kurds be given the right to 
manage their own administration and educ- 
ation, but within the Iraqi Union, as_ this 
is one of their basic rights.’”” This means the 
acknowledgement of the Kurds’ rights to re- 
gional autonomy. The two parties are also 
both inspired by Marxism-Leninism. 


The National Democratic Party is the largest 
national party in the Republic of Iraq and 
it has wide influence in public and govern- 
ment circles. Its “national revolutionary-demo- 
cratic’ character is reflected in its published 
statement of aims, which insists on ‘“‘the 
struggle for the fulfillment of Arab unity in 
a federal state, by democratic means and with 
guarantees for the rights of other nationali- 
ties."’ Its Constitution condemns discrimination 
against peoples of other races, languages, re- 
ligions and ideas. The Constitution also sup- 
ports the equality of men and women and 
the protection of civil and political liberty. 
It calls for guarantees for workers’ rights to 
permanent employment at fair wages, and 
emphasizes the importance of insurance against 
illness, disability and old age. The public 
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statement also demands the fulfillment of the 
land reform, the distribution of land among 
the peasants and the formation of farmers’ 
organizations. 


While the Communist Party looks for the 
fulfillment of Arab unity by means of the 
common struggle of the Arab peoples for 
freedom and democracy, the National Demo- 
crats want to unite the Arab world in a 
federal union. These two parties also disagree 
in their views on the position of the Kurds, 
the Communists supporting a form of ter- 
ritorial autonomy and the National Democrats 
insisting only on the protection of their rights. 


Signs of the deep differences between these 
two parties can be seen, although they agree 
in severely attacking the enemies of the Re- 
public and on many of the problems facing 
the Government, The National Democratic 
Party has waged a fierce struggle against the 
organizations led by the Communists, actually 
succeeding in outlawing the “General Union 
of Farmers’ Organizations.” 


On most occasions these two parties co- 


Operate in trade union organization,, in the 
General Students’ Union (60,000 members), 
the Teachers’ Union (30,000 members), the 
Engineers’ Union and others, although fiercely 
contending for leadership over broad public 
Organizations like the farmers’ organizations 
(nearly 3,000 organizations) and the labor 
unions. 

The reorganization of these organizations 
seems to have been carried out at the expense 
of the Communists; most are now run either 
by the National Democrats or by individuals 
who often have had strong ties with the 
former regime. The quarrel in the Communist 
front will make the position in Iraq more 
complicated and will weaken the strength of 
the left as a whole. 

Iraq is still going through a critical transi- 
tional period. It would seem that her political 
Organizations are about equal in strength. The 
period of political, social and economic or- 
ganization through which Iraq is now passing 
will undoubtedly determine her future char- 
acter. 


BOULOS FARAH 


SHORTER NOTES 


Work Begins on the Aswan 
High Dam 


On January 9 the President of the United 
Arab Republic, Gamal Abdel Nasser, fired 
the first explosion, starting construction of the 
Aswan High Dam, the world’s highest dam 
and Egypt's most important development project 
since the construction of the Suez Canal in 
the 19th century. 

In the presence of King Mohammed V 
of Morocco and many other distinguished 
guests, including the Soviet Minister of Pow- 
er Stations, Yevgenty Novikov, and the Cuban 
Foreign Minister, Raul Roa, Colonel Nasser 
laid the cornerstone of the diversion canal 
and then pressed a plunger which exploded 
114% tons of dynamite, This explosion re- 
leased 20,000 tons of rocks from the eastern 
shores of the Nile, and set off the construc- 


tion of the one-kilometer-long drainage canal. 

The High Dam will be completed in two 
stages, the first stage — the construction of 
the dam itself, and the second — the erec- 
tion of the power station. The first stage, 
including the digging of the diversion canal 
and of several smaller dams, will be comple- 
ted in 1964. The second stage, comprising 
the construction of the central dam and the 
hydro-electric project, will take six years to 
complete. It will be initiated in 1962, two 
years before the first is completed. 

The central dam will be 108 meters long 
and 3,400 meters wide. Its base will be 984 
meters wide, and a 31.5-meter-wide road will 
traverse the top of the dam. 

The immense importance of the Aswan dam 
for Egypt's economy is reflected in the four 
objectives which its completion and operation 
will make possible : 
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* To increase Egypt's irrigated land from 
the 6 million feddan of today to 8 million 
feddan (1 feddan=1.05 acres). These 2 mil- 
lion additional feddan include an area of 
700,000 feddan intended for the cultivation 
of rice. The dam will enable large areas of 
farm land which at present yield only one 
crop annually to yield two crops, increasing 
Egypt's agricultural production by 30%. 

* To produce cheap electricity and thus en- 
able speedier industrialization. 8 billion kwh 
of electricity, ten times as much as Egypt's 
total present consumption, will be produced by 
16 turbines at a cost of one piaster per kwh. 

* To increase the national income. After 
the completion of the dam Egypt will be 
able to utilize 64 billion cubic meters of water 
annually (compared with 54 billion today), 
and this will raise the national income of 
the Southern Province of the U. A. R. to 
EL 200,000,000 annually, Two million more 
workers will be absorbed by Egypt's indust- 
rial plants and agricultural projects. 

* To solve the problem of Egypt's excess 
population. Egypt's natural increase is 2% 
annually, During the-last century the country’s 
population has increased eight times, from 3 
to 24 million, and if this rate of growth 
continues Egypt will double its population 
within the next 40 years, Despite this stag- 
gering growth, Egypt's cultivated area has re- 
mained virtually static for the last few de- 
<ades. It is hoped that the Aswan High Dam 
will increase cultivable land by a third, thus 
making it possible to maintain the present 
standard of living and even to ease the situa- 
tion of the Egyptian economy. 

* Experts have agreed that the erection of 
the dam will constitute both a technical and 
a hydraulic revolution in the Middle East. In 
the first stage, which will be supervised by 
Soviet technicians headed by Professor Koz- 
min, who constructed the giant Dnieper dam, 
760 engineers are to be employed, with an in- 
vestment of 200,000 work days, 40 million cubic 
meters of sand and rocks will be moved. The 
cost of constructing the dam is estimated at 
$1,300 million; the Soviet Union has lent 


* The figures of the Soviet credits for the 
second stage have not yet been published. 


the U.A.R. $100,000,00 at favorable terms.* 
Part of the cost of building the dam will 
come from the income of the Suez Canal 
and other internal Egyptian sources of revenue, 
The Soviet plan for the project was drawn 
up by the Hydro-project company attached 
to the Soviet Ministry of Power Stations. It 
differs from previous plans in proposing only 
one open diversion canal, with six short tun- 
nels, instead of the seven separate tunnels 
contained in the other plans. Furthermore, 
the sites of the sluices will be changed in 
order to reduce the pressure of the water 
upon them, The Soviet engineers have also 
decided to use granite found near the site 
instead of hauling millions of cubic meters 
of sand from great distances, The concrete 
will be cast on the granite, It is estimated 
that the changes introduced by the Russian 
engineers will reduce construction costs by 15%. 
In order to persuade the Egyptian en- 
gimeers that these changes were desirable, the 
Soviet Government invited them to see the 
Dnieper dam, built by Professor Kozmin ac- 
cording to a plan similar to that suggested 
for Aswan. The Russian experts also prepared 
two scale models of the dam, which were 
tested in hydraulic institutes in Moscow and 
Stalingrad under practical conditions, to see 
if they would stand up to the conditions of 
the site. 


U.A.R. Cooperatives Criticized 


Fathmi Ghanem, one of the editors of 
Rose el-Yussuf, the popular Egyptian weekly, 
recently wrote an article calling for stricter 
supervision over the activities of the co- 
operatives in the U.A.A. If these activities 
were carried on by non-cooperative methods, 
Ghanem said, they could lead to the dis 
ruption of their cooperative basis. 

“The cooperative societies are supposed to 
sell goods to their members on a non-profit 
basis,’ Ghanem wrote, ‘and in the event of 
profits these should be divided among the 
members of the society. But at present we 
are witnessing a rather disturbing phenomenon: 
cooperative societies are making profits, but 
instead of distributing them among their 
members they are investing them in further 
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financial and commercial transactions. A co- 
operative society, for example, may buy a 
quantity of tea: however, it does not sell 
this tea to its members but resells it to 
merchants who sell it to the customers, In 
this way both the cooperative society and 
the merchants make profits, the customer 
paying the cost.” 

“If these methods continue,’’ Ghanem ad- 
ded, “the cooperative managers will become 
merchants interested only in profits, and the 
cooperatives will eventually become capitalistic 
companies exploiting the consumers. All this 
is taking place with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the Government.” He suggested 
immediate Government intervention and close 
supervision over the cooperatives’ activities. 


New Edition of the Koran 


According to the Cairo daily Al Goumhouria, 
the U.A.R, Ministry of Wagqf Affairs is co- 
operating with the famous Al Azhar Moslem 
University in preparing a new edition of the 
Koran in Arabic and English. 

This edition is intended for Moslem com- 
munities abroad. The paper notes that this 
will be the first time that Islamic religious 
authorities have undertaken to translate the 
Koran into a foreign language. 


Conference of Arab 
Intellectuals 


At the initiative of the Arab League, the 
fourth conference of Arab intellectuals was 
recently held in Damascus, with the particip- 
ation of representatives from all the Arab 
countries except Iraq, Tunis and Kuwait. The 
following report of the conference appeared 
in the Cairo daily Al Ahram: 

The conference decided that “the purpose 
of Arab education is to rear a new, enlighten- 
ed and socially conscious generation of Arab 
youth, believing in Allah and faithful to the 
Arab homeland, a generation which will be 


confident in itself and will strive to fulfill 
the highest values in the life of the in- 
dividual and the community.” 

The conference also defined the qualities 
that should be developed in every young 
Arab in order to turn him into a good citizen 
who could play a productive role in the life 
of his country. 

* He should know himself and be aware 
of his place in the life of his people, as 
well as his duties towards his country. 

* He must be aware of the social en- 
viroment, from family to written culture, in 
which he lives, depending on the stages of 
his personal development. 

* He must be aware of the social pro- 
blems confronting his country and be ready 
to aid the search for solutions to them, 

* He must keep in mind at all times 
the need to serve the community. 

* He must know what his duties and 
privileges are with respect to his own govern- 
ment. 

* He must have an appreciation of his 
country’s political situation in the internation- 
al struggle. 

* He must believe in Allah and the 
most sublime moral values, by the light of 
which he should pursue his path. 

The conference also decided to recom- 
mend to the various Arab countries that they 
do all within their power to prevent the 
establishment of foreign schools, as this strikes 
at the foundations of Arab national culture. 


Devaluation in Saudi Arabia 

The devaluation of the riyal from 3.75 to 
4.50 riyals to one U.S, dollar was announced 
by a royal decree published recently in Jidda. 
This step and other fiscal measures, such as 
the removal of the Saudian gold sovereigns 
from circulation, were announced as part of 
the general plan for the rehabilitation of the 
Saudian fiscal system, following Saudi Arabia's 
affiliation to the International Monetary Fund) 
ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 











New Paths for Agriculture 

It is one of the anomalies of the Middle 
Eastern scene that while the Egyptians are 
desperately looking for ways to increase their 
cultivated area in order to supply their popul- 
ation with more food, Israel is facing quite 
another problem: how to find export markets 
for her surplus agricultural production. 

Care for the future of Israeli agriculture is 
now in the hands of the man who was, for 
a number of years, the Chief of the General 
Staff of the Israeli Army, Genera! Moshe 
Dayan, It may be a good omen that Israel 
has felt able to free her famous commander 
from his military duties and to make it pos- 
sible for him to exchange the sword for the 
spade, In any case, General Dayan has ap- 
proached the problems of agriculture in almost 
a military fashion. There is a surplus of 
production? No matter, we must organize a 
large-scale “‘operation export’’ and the surplus 
will disappear! 

“The future of Israeli agriculture depends 
on increasing agricultural exports to the world 
markets,’ General Dayan proclaimed in his 
address before the Agricultural Convention 
held recently. He emphasized that 18% of 
the population of Israel is employed in agri- 
culture, as compared with only 10% for the 
United States, in which country, too, agri- 
culture can only be stabilized by marketing 
surpluses to other countries. ‘“The Israeli 
farmer,’ Gen. Dayan declared, ‘‘uses American 
equipment and enjoys the advantages of the 
Israeli sun. Israel therefore has all the po- 
tentialities of becoming the Jordan Valley of 
Europe...”” 

Only ten years ago, at the time of the establish- 
ment of the State, Israelj agriculture’s chief 
problem was the lack of home-produced food. 


Before the war, Palestine bought much of 
its food from the neighboring Arab countries. 
The Arab boycott cut off these supplies (and 
also deprived the Arab countries of a very im- 
portant customer). In order to exist, Israel was 
forced to produce a growing quantity of agri- 
cultural products. She succeeded so well that 
today no one in Israel speaks of scarcity in 
food supplies, but of the problem of surpluses 
in a number of products, such as dairy pro- 
ducts, poultry and eggs, vegetables and certain 
fruits. 

One of the chief solutions offered is the 
transition from the traditional mixed farming 
to farms specializing in the production of the 
crops most adapted to the specific local 
conditions of climate and soil and local eco- 
nomic abilities. In this fashion, it is suggested, 
every farmer will enjoy the special advantages 
of his own region. According to the practice 
customary at present, most farms maintain a 
barn and chicken-house as well as the cultiva- 
tion of grains and vegetables. This may have 
been the only alternative during the early days 
of settlement, when there was a pressing need 
to increase as fast as possible, and at all costs, 
the quantity of agricultural products for the 
home market. Today this need no _ longer 
exists, and most of the participants in the Ag- 
ricultural Convention recognized the need for 
a transition from mixed farming to selective 
cultivation. 

The emphasis will now be placed on export. 
One foreign expert who had investigated con- 
ditions in Israel pointed out that it was some- 
times more profitable to raise flowers for ex- 
port at good prices and a high rate of profit, 
than to work hard on the cultivation of high- 
cost and low quality wheat, This may be am 
extreme case, but it is characteristic of the 
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thinking of the new leaders of Israeli agri- 
culture. 

The supporters of the traditional and still- 
existing system of mixed farming have not, of 
course, all been convinced completely. They 
point out that, with all its faults, the mixed 
farm did have certain advantages : by spread- 
ing the crops it helped give the farmer a 
fuller work-year, protected him against sudden 
crises in special crops and made it possible to 
maintain a large system of independent small- 
holdings. It also had the advantage of building 
a healthy system of agriculture and of laying 
the basis for the present high yields. Whether 
these advantages can be maintained after the 
transition to more specialized farming, only the 
future will show. 


An Arab Bank in Israel 

Since 1937 no permit has been granted in 
Israel for the establishment of a new com- 
mercial bank. This limitation was in effect 
for the last ten years of the British mandate, 
and it has remained in effect since the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel. The limitation 
was necessary in order to allow full control 
over bank transactions and bank credit, 

A few weeks ago a permit was granted for 
the first time for the establishment of a new 
commercial bank in Israel. There was a special 
fteason which moved the authorities to grant 
this permit, since it was intended to serve a 
part of the population which until now has 
not had a bank of its own. 

This first permit was granted for the es- 
tablishment of “The Arab Bank in Israel 
Ltd,” on the initiative of a group of local 
Arab businessmen. It was they who convinced 
the government that the Arab economy in Is- 
rael had developed to such an extent that it 
fequired a financial institution adapted to its 
special needs and able to supply the required 


banking services. 


The group of businessmen was led by three 
Arab notables who play an important role in 
the Israeli economy: Faris Hamdan of the 
Triangle, Fuad Jehar of Nazareth and Suhyl 
Shukry of Haifa. They suggested to an exist- 
ing Jewish bank — the Foreign Trade Bank 
— that it establish the new bank in partner- 
ship with them, and thus provided an example 


of Jewish-Arab cooperation for productive 
purposes. The bank’s initial capital will be 
a million Israeli pounds and it will begin 
business in the middle of 1960. So far it has 
been decided to open three branches — in 
Haifa, Nazareth and the Triangle. 


The very fact that conditions have become 
ripe for the establishment of a special Arab 
bank in Israel is testimony to the degree of 
economic development among the Arab popu- 
lation in the country, This population has be- 
come especially well-established in agriculture, 
though a number of successful industrial firms 
have been set up by Arab capitalists. All these 
need reasonable credit supplied by a financial 
institution devoted to the interests of the Arab 
populace. 

The new project will have the further ad- 
vantage of supplying employment as clerks to 
Arab graduates of higher institutions of learn- 
ing. 

But, most important of all, it is valuable 
as an example of joint Arab-Jewish initiative. 


JACOB GRAUMAN 
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Israel’s Responsibility 
to Take Initiative 


I should like to make the following obser- 
vations on Mr. Eliezer Livne’s article in your 
January think that most of the 
readers of Outlook agree that the 
settlement of the problem of the Arab re- 
both a moral obligation and a 
political necessity for Israel and that Israel 
should take the initiative. As regards the 
moral obligation, I agree with Mr. Livne 
that Israel's position to the Arabs jis ana- 
logous to that of Germany to the Jews. This 
fact should find its acknowledgement by the 
Knesset. Politically, there can be no doubt 
that Israel is much more dependent on the 
feelings of the Arabs than Germany is on 
those of the Jews both in Israel and in 
other countries. 


issue. I 
New 


fugees is 


Nevertheless, the two cases differ very 
much. The German compensation law was 
enacted some twenty years after Hitler's rise 
to power, at a time when the Jewish re- 
fugees had, more or less, long since settled 
in other countries, with the help of their 
own skills and experience and, partly, of 
financial means in their hands. In no country 
were they regarded either as part of the 
German people or as related to the people 
among whom they settled... cases 
these Jews retained no national feelings for 
Germany's land and people. There was very 
little inclination on their part to return to 
that country... 


In most 


The position of the Palestinian refugees 
is quite different. They have for the most 
part never given up their hope of returning 


to what remains ‘Palestine’ in their eyes, 
and never ceased regarding themselves as 
entitled to do so. They have been continuously 
encouraged in this attitude by the neighboring 
Arab countries. This is not the proper place 
to analyze the political, racial and national 
reasons for their doing so, The fact remains 
that the neighboring countries are a serious 
factor in any solution of the refugee problem. 
The path of individual payment, as proposed 
by Mr. Livne, as the means of abolishing the 
problem, will not safeguard Israel from col- 
lective Arab enmity unless the Arab countries 
themselves endorse it. There is no use in 
settling the individual claims of one million 
people by cash without giving them the 
means of creating a basis for a new existence. 
Israel must, therefore, try to come to an 
understanding with the neighboring countries 
on this point. The steps undertaken by Israel 
on her own initiative should not be tied to 
peace proposals but should be carried out 
whatever the attitude of the Arab countries 
in the beginning. 


In consideration of the fact that Israel's 
territory is too small to take the refugees 
back, and of the risk of having a large fifth 
column, a detailed plan should be worked 
out for the settlement of the refugees in 
the neighboring countries, Such a plan should 
be passed on to the United Nations and to 
the countries concerned. By so doing, Israel 
will prove that it is not a question of mere 
talk on her part, but of a serious intention 
to act. This will not fail to make friends 
the world over and to induce others to help. 


The following scheme is not to be con- 
sidered as a definite plan but merely as an 
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idea of the lines along which a fruitful plan 

might be worked out: 

1. The appointment of a committee to 
work out a plan for the settlement of the 
refugees in the neighboring countries: 

a) technically; 

b) financially; 

2. The apointment of a committee for 
the preparation of the financial realization of 
the settlement: 

a) to investigate the possibilities of obtain- 
ing the necessary means (from Israel, the 
United Nations, the U.S.A., private Jewish 
sources, etc., using the income from Israel's 
custom duties for interest and amortiza- 
tion); 

b) to draw up plans for the utilization of 
these finances, by the settlers directly and 
by the governments of the countries of 
immigration; 

3. The appointment of a committee for 
the political aspects of settlement, to ascertain 


the possibilities of common activities in the 
sphere of economy (water, transportation, 
customs union, exchange of goods, etc.), and 
in the sphere of foreign policies; 

4, After the careful completion of these 
plans, the Arab governments should be con- 
tacted for the direct exchange of views on 
the subject; 

5. The plans should be submitted to the 
United Nations. 

6. Negotiations with the governments con- 
cerned with the view of achieving their 
agreement to accept the refugees along 
agreed-upon lines and to include Israel in a 
federation of the states of the region to be 
established. 

The path towards the achievement of this 
aim will be a long one, It will, however, 
be worth the trouble involved, since it is 


>? 


the only way to establish peace and freedom 
from want. 
Jerusalem 


EZRIEL BAER 
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IN 
NEW OUTLOOK 
CIRCLES 


The feeling that New Outlook had to go 
out of the editorial offices and meet its 
readers face to face was realized in two meet- 
ings, in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, which were 
held recently. 

Beit Hillel (the Hillel Foundation House) 
in Jerusalem was the host to the meeting 
between New Outlook editors and readers on 
January 20. Dr. H. Darin, Chairman of the 
Editorial Board, reported on the aims and 
achievements of the journal during its two 
and a half years of publication, and Dr. Z. 
Katz, also of the Editorial Board, reported 
on his recent visit to the United States and 
on the wide interest he had found there in 
activities for Israeli-Arab understanding. 

The discussion which followed was a live 
one. Various speakers stressed the need for 
summaries or parallel publications which 
would make New Outlook's material available 
in Hebrew and Arabic to the non-English 
reading public, and the need for some group 
to work for better relations between Jews and 
Arabs. 

* 

The meeting in Tel Aviv, held on February 
10, at Farmers’ House (the Headquarters of 
the Farmers’ Federation), carried the sug- 
gestion for a broader organization a little 
further, by suggesting the establishment of 
a “New Outlook Forum” which would meet 
at regular intervals and provide a public 
platform for the discussion of the various 
aspects of Jewish-Arab understanding. The 


importance of publishing New Outlook in 
Arabic and Hebrew was also re-emphasized, 
(as a result, a public committee is being 
established to help make this possible). The 
meeting was also the scene of an impromptu 
symposium when Mr. Boulos Farah of Haifa, 
Mr. Menahem Kapeliuk and Mr. David 
Shlomi debated Israeli policies and the 
“solution of the Palestine problem.” Mr. 
I. Ziv-Av, the General Manager of the 
Farmers’ Federation, who had opened the 
meeting with a talk on his visit to India, 
summed up this discussion by pointing out 
that one of New Outlook's prime achieve- 
ments had been to bring together individuals 
of widely-differing views, who were never- 
theless united by their interest in finding a 
solution to the problems of Jewish-Arab 
relations. 


* 


Mr. Rustum Bastuni, 


architect, former 


‘Knesset member and New Outlook editor, 


has returned from an 80-day visit to 
the United States and Great Britain. 
In the United States he managed to crowd 
in 160 meetings, press conferences and tele- 
vision programs, in which he spoke of the 
problems of Jewish-Arab relations in general 
and of New Outlook's role in particular. Dur- 
ing the ten days he spent in Great Britain he 
managed to speak at the Universities of 
London and Manchester; to two crowded 
public meetings in London, one of which was 
‘chaired by Prof. Norman Bentwich and 
opened by Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
M.P.; to meet members of Parliament and 
newspaper edition and other individuals in- 
terested in the problems he posed. 
According to Mr. Bastuni, perhaps the 
most interesting part of his trip was the 
opportunity to meet Arab students in uni- 
versities in the United States and Great 
Britain and to speak to them as an Arab 
who had found the way to unite his feelings 
of proud Arab nationality and his faith in 
friendship between Arab and Jew. 
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